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Design for a College Curriculum 


BY HAROLD C, BINKLEY 


Co-ordinated and Suited to the Objectives of a Small Liberal-Arts College 


the small college is usually between 

the deep sea of tradition and out- 
moded formulas and the devil of a 
costly experiment. By the time cur- 
riculum revision is thorough enough 
to be of much value, it is a serious and 
radical business to be undertaken 
only with prayer and fasting, not 
to mention the wholehearted enthusi- 
asm of an enlightened faculty. Small 
wonder, then, that half-way measures 
are so often tried—and so often fall 
short of complete success. A com- 
mon way out of the dilemma is to 
adopt some plan already in operation 
in such or such a university in the 
miscalculated assurance that sauce 
for X will be savory for Izzard. It 
seldom is, because the very virtues 
of a plan flourishing in one institution 
will often grow rank and sterile when 
they are transplanted in other soil. 
And yet, there is hope that any college 
can get a good curriculum to grow 
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in any moderately promising location, 
provided it will consider with a 
gardener’s care the circumstances of 
soil and climate, and will choose the 
plantings to suit its special need. 

It is best to assume that no two 
colleges are identical in their circum- 
stances of enrollment, endowment, 
faculty, or any of the score of variables 
which give them individuality. Con- 
sequently, this outlined solution to 
the difficulties of one small, well- 
established, denominational college is 
not expected to be alpha and omega 
to similar institutions. Advantages 
it undoubtedly has, however, since 
it is freshly laid upon a foundation of 
simple objectives and aims; and these 
advantages, properly adapted, may 
easily have a modest share in solving 
problems peculiar to the college of the 
present thirties and the forties. 

The college I speak of is located 
in Pennsylvania. Its enrollment of 
between four hundred and four hun- 
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dred and fifty is drawn from a 
relatively small radius and consists 
in great part of youths from an 
environment where the homely virtues 
have been more abundant than the 
blessings of culture. Economically, 
they have been none too happy during 
the past few years, but seldom have 
they been reduced to such pitiable 
conditions as prevailed often in more 
““progressive”’ communities. They are 
almost all vocational-minded; a col- 
lege education must provide its own 
economic justification. If it were not 
for the prospect of at least a modest 
pot of gold at the end of the academic 
rainbow, few of them would stay out 
intherain. There are no idle rich who 
need some place to go until Dad 
finds an opening in the plant or until 
the responsibilities of a young society 
matron can no longer be postponed. 
They are often earnest, sometimes 
stupid, frequently lazy—but college 
students. By and large they can 
justify their presence here as well as 
the average college group. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the 
many factors which combined to 
encourage a revision of our cur- 
riculum. Some of them were purely 
administrative; others grew out of 
the desire to improve the educational 
facilities of the college. The current 
widespread interest in matters of 
curriculum is not merely a renaissance 
of educational enthusiasm, nor is it 
wholly due to rising cults and “‘isms”’ 
in the field of educational theory. It is 
a practical attempt to adjust the 
ideal of higher education to a striking 
change in public attitude, whereby 
greater and greater numbers of high- 
school graduates aspire to white-collar 
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status. Sometimes without much 
intellectual endowment, and often 
without financial resources, they set 
their course toward a college degree, 
Though the social and economic 
causes for this change are highly 
complex, the result has been clear 
enough: a program of college educa. 
tion which served very well during a 
generation or more has been thrown 
completely out of balance. 


ATURALLY, the most acute 

difficulties are those of the first 
year or two of the college course, 
Many students enter who are not well 
suited to college work; then, after 
a year or so of discouraging marks, 
they give up, feeling their time and 
money have been completely wasted. 
Making all allowances for their mis- 
guided ambition, the college must still 
feel some chagrin at its failure to give 
these students even a_ beginner’s 
share of the dividends of college study. 
Even worse, however, some of these 
students, though unsuccessful, linger 
on to the increasing embarrassment of 
any institution which will admit an 
obligation to see them safely through 
commencement exercises. 

Out of this predicament came first 
the experimental division of college 
work into upper and lower schools. 
The universities, especially, prepared 
with decent reluctance to part with a 
large group of unpromising students 
by conferring on them at the end of 
the second year a diploma and their 
qualified benediction. The spread of 
the junior-college movement further 
tended to make the second year a 
logical stopping place. Practically, 
then, the first half of a college course 
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has become in a great many American 
colleges a probationary period; and 
the curriculum for those years has 
been constructed so as to make them 
as valuable as possible both to those 
who will proceed no further and 
to those who display an aptitude for 
scholarship. 

If one admits the wisdom of the 
lower- and upper-school division, the 
readiest solution of the need for a 
two-directional curriculum for the 
first two years may lie in the “survey” 
courses now so common. The lower 
school is then given over almost 
entirely to a schedule of introductory 
courses, wide in scope and general in 
substance. In many institutions such 
a plan has met with striking success. 
Where failures occur, they are often 
traced to unsuitable instruction rather 
than to any defect inherent in the 
plan. It may as well be admitted 
that formulas are never less reliable 
than in the field of education. Edu- 
cation, if it is a science at all, must be 
an inexact one, involving as it does so 
many inconstants. Fortunately, how- 
ever, teachers with force and vision 
can overcome almost any handicap 
which curriculums can create. Con- 
versely, no contriving of courses and 
plans will compensate for unenlight- 
ened instruction. Many a “survey” 
course has gone on the rocks because 
of the circumscribed and overspecial- 
ized approach of the teacher in charge. 

In our college, however, there were 
certain factors which made the success 
of any such organization doubtful. 
In the first place, we found no great 
need for a plan which put a semicolon, 
if not a period, at the end of a stu- 
dent’s second year. If he was not 
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able to proceed to graduation, it was 
usually possible for us to know it 
early enough so as to advise him to 
give up at the end of one year. 
Another important element working 
against any division of two-and-two 
was the fact that when students had 
to prepare for state teachers’ cer- 
tificates, for medical school, or for 
law school, to mention only a few of 
the outlets for our graduates, they 
often needed three full years for 
the more specialized training toward 
careers. In our minds, also, there 
were vagrant doubts about the ulti- 
mate validity of the “survey” idea. 
In spite of the fact that many large 
universities, with the aid of batteries 
of skillful teachers, had elaborated 
them into impressive instruments of 
education, it was difficult to see 
where they would fit in a program 
adapted to the general needs of our 
students. 


HE real work on curriculum 

revision began with our effort 
to map out afresh the reasonable 
objectives we might hope to reach 
in training our students. It was 
a simple creed we evolved. We ought 
to accomplish three things. 

First, a student should gain compe- 
tence with the tools of higher learning. 
He must be able to communicate 
freely and accurately in his own 
language. He should have some 
knowledge of the working of the 
human mind, particularly the psychol- 
ogy of the learning process. In addi- 
tion, for the sake of its possible 
cultural advantage as well as for its 
value as a discipline and a tool, he 
should be able to read at least one 
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language other than his own. If his 
career lay in scientific study, a lab- 
oratory technique was a further 
indispensable tool. 

Second, no graduate from our 
liberal-arts college, we judged, should 
leave without becoming aware of the 
scope of knowledge. Though it was 
no longer possible to entertain Bacon’s 
ideal of taking all knowledge for their 
province, it was equally impossible 
to think of leaving students ignorant 
of the size and proportions of the 
intellectual universe. Somehow we 
must try to make them conscious, and 
if possible tolerant, of the enthusiasms 
which actuate people in other lines of 
work than their own both in college 
and afterwards. Here it fitted our 
practical circumstances to group the 
studies of a college curriculum into 
three divisions, reasonably inclusive: 
language and the fine arts; studies 
dealing with the fabric of our social 
economy; and scientific studies. In 
each division we determined to find 
some way to integrate the student. 

Third, we sought to secure for each 
student a concentrated study of some 
one branch of learning until he had 
gone far enough to understand that 
his education was ultimately in his 
own hands and to have confidence 
in his ability to go on indefinitely 
if he chose. 

To start with the third objective— 
we found in the last three years of the 
college course enough time to permit 
a reasonable concentration in one 
department or division of study. For 
several years the comprehensive exam- 
ination had helped to focus the aim 
of teachers and students on a final 
goal of understanding, and that device 
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was considered well worth preserving, 
Every student is thus required to 
show his wider understanding of the 
significance of higher learning Within 
one of the main divisions. 

To achieve our second aim, we 
turned to the first year. More par. 
ticularly we focused on the first 
semester. For each of the three 
divisions there was planned with 
scrupulous care a one-semester inte- 
gration course. The purpose of these 
courses was to project the student 
into the world of college studies, to 
separate him as speedily as possible 
from the methods and mental atti- 
tudes of high-school learning, and to 
chart for him the satisfactions lying 
ahead in all the branches of higher 
education. Of necessity there was 
content in these courses, but only as 
a by-product of the aim uppermost in 
the instructor’s mind—to integrate. 
They were not surveys in this and 
in that, but cross-sectional in the effort 
to show the nature of aesthetic values 
in the arts; the peculiar interrelations 
between the various studies which 
penetrate our social organization; or, 
in the division of science, the nature 
of scientific study and the scientific 
mind. For one semester we did not 
care that a student knew nothing 
about chemical reactions if he could 
be brought to understand what sort 
of study chemistry was in relation to 
a dozen other sciences. Moreover, 
so long as he came to realize the 
underlying relations between history 
and philosophy, or sociology and 
education, it did not matter for the 
moment that he had not learned a 
single date nor the name of one 
reformer. We wanted him, even 
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though he was destined to the research 
laboratory or the settlement house, to 
grasp the nature of human delight in 
the fine arts, including literature. 


E HAVE no more than modest 
hopes for achieving these ambi- 
tious goals, but even modest hopes 
represent an understanding of life—or 
perhaps only of college education— 
richer than many a Senior this coming 
June will have beneath the cap he 
tips to the president in return for his 
graduation diploma. We consider it 
fortunate that in a small college each 
of these courses can be presented by 
a single instructor since it permits a 
degree of unity never possible where 
anumber of teachers must collaborate. 
The instructor may, however, for the 
sake of variety, invite other teachers 
in his division to speak occasionally 
on specific topics. The class periods 
are generally devoted to lectures, the 
outside work being in the form of 
collateral reading. Quiz periods and 
notebooks, or more properly work- 
books, may be of considerable value 
not only as a check on lax students but 
as a guide to the instructor himself in 
planning his work more effectively. 
Each field offers its special oppor- 
tunity. In the division of social 
studies, for example, the student 
observes the nature of historical 
approach and the development of 
historical awareness. In the same 
way he perceives the place which 
economics, sociology, philosophy, or 
education holds in the fabric of 
our contemporary civilization. As a 
result, he may well begin to under- 
stand, before the end of his first 
semester, that college education is 
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not merely a frantic accumulation of 
facts which sometimes, with luck, may 
fall into a comprehensible pattern. 
He begins with the pattern. 

The course in the fine arts and 
humanities naturally proceeds into a 
different territory. It is largely an 
introduction to aesthetics, explaining 
the fundamental delights which are 
man’s heritage through culture. It 
does not attempt to outline music, 
art, and literature, but looks rather 
for underlying qualities common to 
all the arts. It takes time also to 
show wherein each art is different 
in its approach, its media, and its 
place in everyday living. In later 
years, any student from such a course 
should bring to the study of any of 
these subjects a richer comprehension 
than he could possibly get if he had 
plunged into departmentalized courses 
at the beginning. He should find it 
easier to collect the threads of four 
years of study into something more 
than a rather clumsy web just before 
his final comprehensive examination. 

The sciences and mathematics, too, 
present an equally fascinating oppor- 
tunity, different again from the other 
two fields. Scientific discovery and the 
conveniences of a mechanized world 
are taken so much for granted that 
it becomes an important duty to 
see them in relation to the rest of life. 
The horizons of science have been 
pushed back more in the last hundred 
years than most students have ever 
stopped to realize. The operation of 
the scientific mind remains to many 
an unguessed mystery. The scientist 
is a wizard who deals with unfathom- 
able secrets which the rest of the 
world must take on faith. Yet for 
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every educated person some concep- 
tion of the nature of scientific thinking 
is of great importance. The value of 
evidence, the importance of fact— 
to comprehend what these mean 
from the scientist’s point of view 
should add vital meaning to the 
educational program of any student. 

Teaching these courses makes novel 
demands on most college teachers 
accustomed to the conventional rou- 
tines of lecture or recitation. Depart- 
mental enthusiasm, no matter how 
justifiable, must here yield place to the 
interdepartmental approach. Though 
methods in such courses will vary 
with the size of the groups and the 
knack of the teacher, one quality 
must ever be present—interest. A 
specialist may, probably should, teach 
such a course, but he must bring his 
enthusiasm within reach of groping 
beginners. Our plans involve the 
lavish use of illustrations, slides, 
moving pictures, and recordings. We 
try to keep away from detail and con- 
troversy. We concentrate on broad 
outlines and suggest, rather than seek 
to prove, the riches lying beneath the 
surface ready to be mined. 


HE course in mental skills must 

come early in order to do the 
most good. Now, too often, the 
techniques of study and learning and 
the organization of thought are hap- 
hazard discoveries of students, if 
indeed they are ever properly acquired. 
The course scheduled for the first 
semester is not merely a beginning 
course in psychology. It, too, is tied 
into the integration program. In 
some respects it resembles the “orien- 
tation”’ course still widely current in 
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freshman programs, since it tries to 
build the student into his new intel. 
lectual environment and aid him t 
make the best use of his time and effort, | 

The second tool, English com. 
position, is a chronic problem. I do 
not believe I am begging the question 
when I suggest that, given an ade. 
quate incentive, any student of college 
caliber can learn to command his own 
language without the routine of a 
year’s instruction in English com. 
position. The deluge of volumes 
written for and about the teaching of 
this subject is the best argument I can 





offer in support of the notion that the } 


conventional course in freshman com- 
position is generally ineffective. Like 
all colleges, we have each year a 
proportion of entering students who 
are weak in English. Even if we 
grant—which I for one cannot—that 
a year of composition regularly justi- 
fies the cost to student and college, it 
is easy to prove that the gradual 
backsliding into relative illiteracy is 
so strong a force as to defy the 
efforts of any but the most energetic 
instructors in the college. Moreover, 
nothing except a placid vanity blinds 
us to the fact that many Seniors grad- 
uate without an honest competence. 
The way we seek out of this diffi- 
culty is to drop the illusion that a 
year of rhetoric or composition is a 
plausible guaranty of competence in 
the use of the language. Instead, we 
place squarely on every student when 
he enters the responsibility to acquire 
the necessary competence with such 
guidance and aid as can be given in 
frequent personal conferences with a 
member of the English staff. Thus, 
after many years of hopeful but 
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rather futile instruction for six hours 
in the freshman year, we have dropped 
from the curriculum any formal course 
in freshman composition. 

A few out of each entering class— 
and many of these will hardly stay 
the year out—are so handicapped as 
to require formal class instruction in 
remedial English. We have always 
had them, and for the sake of a few 
who turn out well, we consider it 
worth the effort to bring them up 
to a place where they can help them- 
selves. The rest, however—that large 
group who have had some routine 
English instruction in high school, 
and who have been talking volubly for 
fifteen years or more before coming to 
college—are entirely able, we believe, 
to meet when they must the reason- 
able requirements of teachers in 
college classes. 

One serious difficulty with tradi- 
tional courses in composition has been 
that “rhetoric” usually shot wide of 
practical student needs; and if the 
student was expected to learn to 
write by writing—which after all was 
only logical—he suffered from lack of 
subject-matter. We have arranged, 
therefore, to tie exercise in written 
communication to the practical need 
for expression confronting students in 
their regular studies. Each instructor 
teaching either “integration” courses 
or department introductions assigns a 
fixed amount of written work, begin- 
ning with relatively simple problems 
and requiring longer and more com- 
plicated papers as the term proceeds. 
For his first year every student will 
have three of these courses on his 
program, and with five papers in 
each course, he writes on the average 
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one paper each week. His second 
year also includes two or three ele- 
mentary courses in which writing is 
part of the assigned work. Thus, in 
so far as the instructors are reason- 
ably exacting in the standard of Eng- 
lish they require in these papers, they 
exert constant pressure for at least 
two years on every student to develop 
habits of correct and properly organ- 
ized written communication. 

By itself this plan cannot operate; 
most students need some aid and 
direction. The English department 
is consequently placed at the service 
of these students, instead of being 
imposed on them. Each student is 
assigned to a member of the depart- 
ment, with whom he has regular con- 
ferences and from whom he receives 
guidance, instruction, and references to 
aid him in correcting those faults 
which act to his disadvantage in his 
regular courses. He receives no col- 
lege credit for this work and takes no 
tests until he considers that he is 
proficient and can hope to pass the 
routine competence tests which, in 
combination with the written work 
of the courses, form the basis on 
which he is certified to the college 
office as competent in this phase of 
his work. This competence he may 
gain early in his first semester, or 
not until the end of his fourth. His 
ambition and his ability determine 
when. If he is still unable to handle 
his own language decently at the end 
of his second year of college, we 
consider he is either too undisciplined 
or too incompetent to profit from 
further college training, and he is 
dropped. 

In foreign language, as the third 
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tool, we have likewise set a goal 
instead of an arbitrary requirement— 
not twelve hours of a foreign language, 
but the ability to read works of speci- 
fied difficulty. Ifa student wishes to 
study foreign language in college, he 
may have credit for those courses 
he successfully completes; but if he 
enters with adequate reading knowl- 
edge, or if he chooses to acquire it by 
independent study, we are glad to 
certify him as soon as he passes a 
competence test. 


Y MEANS of these simple adjust- 

ments we have built most of the 
foundation work we consider essential 
to a profitable college course into the 
first year. At the same time, none 
of the required work is so specialized 
as to be a waste of time to the student 
who stops at the end of this proba- 
tionary year. The three integration 
courses and the course called, for 
want of a better name, The Mind, 
take twelve hours of the first semester, 
leaving a fifth course for the study of 
foreign language, since all but a 
few require some college instruction 
toward that competence. In the sec- 
ond semester, the integration courses 
are followed by three introductory 
electives, one from each division. 
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Foreign language continues. The fifth 
course is reserved for instruction jn 
Biblical history, a traditional require. 
ment of the college. 

The changes embodied in this pro. 
gram are obviously far from radical, 
Except possibly for dropping formal 
classroom instruction in English com. 
position, the main features can be 
found here and there in progressive 
colleges throughout the country. The 
special values are to be found, there. 
fore, not so much in innovation as in 
the effort to build a co-ordinated 


curriculum suited to the objectives | 


and ideals of a small liberal-arts 
college. The emphasis upon _intel- 
lectual goals and competence must, in 
the long run, be more stimulating to 
undergraduates than the too frequent 
practice of looking to the office 
records for a measure of educational 
accomplishment. Moreover, the effort 
to integrate the work of the college 
course from the beginning will almost 
certainly add meaning to the studies 
of the upper three years. If defining 
afresh the simple purposes of a college 
education can awaken new interest in 
the opportunities lying before our col- 
lege youth and can produce a better 
strain of graduate, the end is worth 
the effort. [Vol. IX, No. §] 
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Faculty Reading 


By FRANCIS O. WILCOX 


A Reply to the Article in the May Issue Entitled “How Much 
Do Faculty Members Read?” 


NDER the provocative title, 
“How Much Do Faculty Mem- 
bers Read?”’ there appeared in 

the May, 1938, issue of the JouRNAL 
or HicHER EpucaTion a stimulating 
and important article presenting the 
numerical results of a survey of 
faculty reading made in a certain 
American university. The findings, 
while not complete, are revealing, 
and should be of interest to all those 
who play an active part in the drama 
of higher learning. On our own 
campus (where the survey was made) 
the article has accomplished its pur- 
pose; it has raised in a striking 
fashion the general question of what, 
bow much, and bow university pro- 
fessors should read. Since the prob- 
lem suggested by the survey is so 
vital the present writer takes the 
liberty of adding, from the point of 
view of the faculty, certain criticisms, 
observations, and recommendations 
which may round out the picture. 
No one, we think, would quarrel 
with the basic assumption of the 
survey, that faculty members should 
be well-read and intelligent. There 
are, however, certain other factors 
besides mere book totals which must 
be taken into consideration before a 
professor’s postdoctoral efforts to keep 


in educational trim can be evaluated. 
What about lectures, forums, pro- 
fessional meetings, special summer 
schools or professional institutes, con- 
certs, operas, active participation in 
community projects, or even the 
movies? Nor will our pragmatic 
approach permit us to omit from the 
list conversation and actual contact 
with intelligent individuals from var- 
ious walks of life. Professors who 
would avoid becoming ‘“‘educated 
fools” in their search for knowledge 
may find that a single hour spent in 
the oral interchange of ideas is often- 
times more valuable than an entire 
evening with a book. In this work- 
a-day world we must rub elbows with 
people as well as with writers. All 
these things, then, must be measured 
as contributory factors, and it would 
be a sorry situation indeed if our 
faculty members were to neglect 
them for the purpose of swelling their 
book totals in order to secure an 
increase in pay or a raise in rank. 
Furthermore, in order to be com- 
plete, some attempt should be made 
to measure reading in the periodical 
field. The scientist, for example, is 
quick to explain that the number of 
books he reads must necessarily suffer 
in favor of his numerous scientific 
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reviews, for it is here that he is best 
able to keep abreast of the advances 
in his own and other related fields. 
Similarly, nearly every other progres- 
sive teacher in an institution of higher 
learning finds it expedient to keep in 
fairly close contact with from three 
to six professional reviews. To be 
even more specific, the student of 
government may be regularly gleaning 
valuable information from The Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, The Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, The National 
Municipal Review, Public Opinion, 
The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science—to 
mention only a few. Likewise, the 
up-to-date professor in any field may 
regularly turn the pages of a number 
of such general periodicals as Harper’s, 
Atlantic Monthly, Forum, The New 
Republic, The Nation, Time, Fortune, 
Current History, and others. Would 
it not be desirable to know, before 
any final judgment is made, just what 
newspapers and periodicals are con- 
sistently and occasionally read by 
faculty members? 

It is obvious, too, that when mere 
numbers are stressed one immediately 
encounters the grave danger of placing 
the emphasis on quantity rather than 
quality in reading. On one occasion 
Emerson praised The Republic of 
Plato by admonishing the world to 
“burn the libraries, for their value is 
in this book.”” While we could hardly 
accept such a statement without con- 
siderable modification, it is undoubt- 
edly better to know a few good books 
well than to possess a mere title 
acquaintance with a much larger list. 
The writer knows at least one pro- 
fessor who consumes an amazing 
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number of volumes during the cours 
of the year, emerging from each 
experience much like a duck coming! 
out of water, apparently unaffected! 
Such neutral mental reactions sery 
as human warning signals of the acut | 





intellectual indigestion that may com 
from reading too much or too rapidly, | 
Standing in sharp contrast is the. 
example of an educator in a near-by] 
university who keeps a copy of the} 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius con.| 
stantly at his pillow. This he reads! 
and re-reads and from its pages has 
gleaned an almost complete _philos. 
ophy of life. 

All in all, the apparent inability to 
place an accurate qualitative value on 
a book or on the way in which it is 
read would seem to nullify to a large 
extent any attempt to measure faculty 
members by the number of books, or 
even the number of pages, they read, 


ERTAIN other factors, which 

would tend to weaken the valid. 
ity of such a survey, have been 
suggested by various members of the 
teaching staff. In the first place, few 
people were aware of the purpose of 
the survey, and many consequently 
admitted they had filled in ther 
reply sheets rather carelessly as “just 
another questionnaire.” Some pro 
fessors listed books they had scanned, 
others cited only those they had read 
thoroughly from cover to cover. 
Some failed to include books in their 
own field used in preparation for 
class work; some listed the _ basic 
textbooks in their courses; many had 
read dozens of individual chapters or 
sections in numerous books which 
were, of course, not listed; nearly 
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pACULTY READING 


every one failed to recall some titles 
read during the course of the year. 
Not a few objected that, in general, 
the readings of one year alone could 
hardly be taken as indicative since 
intensive work in the field of research 
or course revision might curtail the 
extramural reading of certain indi- 
viduals in any given period. 

These criticisms are not advanced 
in any attempt to destroy the validity 
of the survey, for the findings reported 
inthe May JouRNAL remain extremely 
significant. They are merely sug- 
gestions which, in our opinion, should 
be considered in the construction of 
any more thoroughgoing surveys on 
faculty reading in the future. 

In a democratic system the réle of 
the university professor is, and right- 
fully should be, an exalted one. 
Coming generations must be mentally 
equipped so as to render intelligent 
decisions on momentous questions in- 
volving, perhaps, great social changes 
and political and economic readjust- 
ments. These decisions, to be rational, 
must be based on an accurate, well- 
rounded picture of the past and 
present, culminating in some sort of 
philosophy of what should be. Thus, 
our first duty, in the words of Mr. 
Hutchins, “‘is to see to it that the 
pupil understands the society in which 
he lives.’”! 

This is a big order. It presupposes, 
on the part of the professor, not only 
a thorough knowledge of his own 
field, but an ability to synthesize, 
co-ordinate, and to picture his subject- 
matter in its proper relationship 
to other branches of knowledge. 
The chemist, the psychologist, the 

'No Friendly Voice, p. 114. 
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sociologist must all have an under- 
standing and an appreciation of those 
great problems which confront society 
today. Moreover, if they are to 
make any lasting impressions on the 
minds of their students, they should 
have a certain amount of intellectual 
vigor and breadth of vision. In a 
word, they must possess a cultural 
and a liberal education; they must 
be well-read. 

Meikeljohn brought this point home 
when he remarked, discussing the issue 
of “Capitalism versus Communism” 
(conservatism versus liberalism), that 
“all our teaching, no matter what its 
field of interest, must be related to a 
controversy so fundamental as that 
of which we are speaking. Teaching 
which is irrelevant to such issues is 
irrelevant to the purposes of educa- 
tion.” While this statement may be 
challenged as an exaggeration, it 
emphasizes our point. 


NFORTUNATELY, however, 

most of us in the teaching pro- 
fession today are victims of the very 
system which we seem destined to 
perpetuate. Called upon to be special- 
ists in our chosen fields of study, it 
requires little or no effort to lose 
contact with other branches of knowl- 
edge and thus sink into a sort of 
specialized oblivion where our educa- 
tional defensive consists in the ques- 
tionable process of learning more and 
more about less and less. Will Rogers, 
we fear, would not have excluded 
university professors when he said: 
“We are all ignorant except in 


*Meikeljohn, Alexander. ‘Teachers and Con- 
troversial Questions,” Harper’s, CLXXVII (June, 
1938), p. 17. The italics have been inserted by 
the present writer. 
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different fields.” Certainly the more 
specialized we become, the more likely 
we are to lose our perspective and 
become poor teachers. It is only in 
recent years, with a few liberals 
pointing the way, that we are becom- 
ing, as Flexner puts it, “increasingly 
and painfully aware of our abysmal 
ignorance.”* And now that we are 
cognizant of it, we should do some- 
thing about it. The success of our 
democratic system may hang in the 
balance. 

Wide reading obviously would be 
one means toward escaping the di- 
lemma. It would be interesting, in a 
qualitative study, to find out how 
many of the really good books of the 
past two or three years are to be 
found on the list of the average pro- 
fessor. Has he read Brooks’ The 
Flowering of New England, Van Loon’s 
The Arts, Laidler’s 4 Program for 
Modern America, Mumford’s The Cul- 
ture of Cities, Adamic’s My America, 
Millis’ The Road to War, Hendrick’s 
Bulwark of the Republic, Mann’s 
Joseph trilogy, Taylor’s Of Men and 
Music, James’ Andrew Jackson: Por- 
trait of a President, Arnold’s The 
Folklore of Capitalism, Dos Passos’ 
U.S.A., Lin Yutang’s The Impor- 
tance of Living, or Einstein’s and 
Infeld’s The Evolution of Physics? 
Has his teaching been stimulated by 
the keen, interesting style of Hooton’s 
Apes, Men, and Morons—a book that 
should be devoured with great relish 
by physical and social scientists alike? 
In this period characterized by labor’s 
struggle for power and general Euro- 
pean unrest, has he profited by Brooks’ 
When Labor Organizes and Gunther’s 


*Universities: American, English, German, p. 17. 
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fascinating Inside Europe? Has hy 
followed the interesting controversies 
in higher education as set forth in le | 
us say Hutchins’ The Higher Learning 
in America and No Friendly Voice,’ 
Gideonse’s The Higher Learning in q| 
Democracy, or Wriston’s The Natur 
of a Liberal College? None would 
deny that the stimulus afforded by a| 
fair sampling of such books would be | 
a boon to the mentally fatigued | 
professor and an intellectual shot in | 
the arm to many a bored student. 
We venture the opinion, however, 
that the average faculty member’ | 
reading has by no means exhausted | 
the just-mentioned titles, and some, 
as the reading survey indicated, will 
even lag behind the ordinary citizens. 
By this assertion we do not mean to | 
belittle the members of our own staff. 
In our opinion, they are, for the most 
part, intelligent, progressive men and 
women whose efforts in keeping up 
with the book publishers probably 
exceed those of similar college and 
university faculties throughout the 
country. The trouble is the whole | 
college atmosphere is not conducive | 
to wide reading. Most professors 
want to read: they simply do not have 
the time. Our first responsibility, of 
course, is to make the fifteen hours 
(or more when laboratory work is 
involved) we spend in the classroom 
each week worth while for our stu- 
dents. And that, we submit, is 
enough to use up the lion’s share of 
any man’s work week. | 


ET actually this constitutes, in 
point of fact, about half our 


regular program. The other half is | 


taken up by the “extra-curricular 
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FACULTY READING 


activities” so familiar to all educators. 
There are students to advise, parties 
to chaperon, speeches to make to 
various public groups, fraternities to 
sponsor, committees (library, per- 
sonnel, social planning, and the like) 
on which to serve, and community 
enterprises which require the tech- 
nological and social knowledge of the 
professor. There is research to do, 
whether one be vitally interested in 
solving certain problems, or whether 
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made up of the estimated weekly 
time charts of five individuals on 
our campus, indicates in an incom- 
plete way, how the ordinary professor 
may be expected to utilize his average 
week. These five professors were 
selected because of their availability 
at the end of the school year; some 
in the liberal-arts college might oper- 
ate on astill heavier working schedule, 
while others are undoubtedly less 
active. At any rate it must be 


TABLE I 


Estimate OF Hours (AVERAGE) PER WEEK SPENT 1N Various ACTIVITIES 








Professors Indicated by Numbers 





























Activity 
I 2 3 + 5 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Hours in classroom teaching........ Koseseedseseccnseseess 14 15 15 1305] 15 
Preparation (tests, papers, and the like)................... 30 30 30 15 8 
ine sles wise els 44.5 as Pe kbs see eee ae gg Perey! 10 12 
Night school and preparation.......... 0.0.60. eee seee ees eleeeeee “Sy eee a ees 
cnc Heinen dames weal detiwdte 20 4 R 5 15 
ek Set eden ghee wee eed sescveesene 2 2 5 5 7 
Detail work (reports, registrar’s records, and the like)....... I I I 2 3 
Committee work and faculty meetings..................... 2 2 3 2 4 
Student organizations, chaperoning.....................05- I 3 2 I I 
Speeches and community projects............-...-..0..04- I 5 5 7 2 
Reading (newspapers and magazines)...................... 6 7 10 10 4 
I a sl daw icin Ge cw aaa dorado’ 77 77 79 73-5| 71 





he merely wishes to “keep up with 
the Joneses,” and especially in this 
era of curriculum change there are 
courses to revise. Then, on our 
campus at least, many faculty mem- 
bers find it financially expedient to 
bolster up the yearly income by 
teaching additional work in the night 
school. Indeed, most of our col- 
leagues would agree that few of their 
waking hours are not actively spent in 
some University enterprise. 

The summary given in Table I, 


obvious to all that, in spite of possible 
inaccuracies in the estimates involved, 
there is little place in such a schedule 
for the “outside” reading of good 
books. When such reading is done, 
therefore, it ordinarily must be done 
on week ends, during vacation periods, 
or during time that people normally 
devote to recreation, social activity 
of various types, and family life. 

It will be recalled that the results 
of the reading survey as reported in 
the May Journat indicated that 49 
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persons in the liberal-arts faculty of 
our university listed from 3 to 57 
volumes read. Of these, two reported 
only three books completed and 11 
members had s0 or more to their 
credit. While the faculty mean is 
not given, on the surface the record 
is not a bad one when one considers 
the fact that most professors failed 
to list all the books read during the 
year. Indeed, with another glance 
at the time schedules shown in 
Table I, the amazing thing is the fact 
that faculty members read as much 
as they do! It’s a curious thing, too, 
that in this era of labor agitation so 
little has been said about a “‘ceiling”’ 
for hours for the university professor! 

President Hutchins suggests that 
attempts have been made to improve 
the quality of our teachers “‘by work- 
ing for higher salaries, greater security, 
and academic freedom.” But none of 
these, he says a iittle later, “will 
supply the fatal lack of an educated 
teaching staff.’”* We admit that for 
this problem no panacea can _ be 
offered. But why not add a fourth 
remedy, a fourth inducement, if you 
please—that of leisure time—to the 
three so ably argued by Mr. Hutchins? 
Between the research programs of the 
larger universities and the teaching 
schedules of the smaller institutions, 
we seem to have forgotten a bit of 
philosophy that is constantly being 
expounded to our students: leisure 
and education go hand in hand. 


) pormers to more definite sug- 
gestions for a moment, we believe 
that positive steps should be taken by 
the University in encouraging as 


‘No Friendly Voice, pp. 120, 123. 
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much as possible the reading of good 
books by its faculty members. These 
suggestions, of course, are of a gen. 
eral nature and may apply in some 
instances at least to other institutions, 
First and foremost, the work week 
of the professor must be reduced to a 
point where adequate time will be 
had for a reasonable amount of 
“outside” reading. We do not advo. 
cate cutting down the time spent with 
students, for teaching is improved 
considerably if and when the teacher 
“knows” his students. Nor should 
faculty members be withdrawn in 
any way from participation in com. 
munity affairs. On the contrary, 
such activities may be exceedingly 
valuable to us and to the community. 
Certainly, as Francis Bacon suggests, 
“men ought to know that in the 
theatre of human life it is only for 
Gods and angels to be spectators.” 
The solution would seem to lie ina 
reduction of the teaching-load itself 
or in granting teaching credit to 
those actively engaged in other impor- 
tant work closely related to the 
success of the College. In this con- 
nection, a careful study might be 
made of teaching-loads in an attempt 
to evaluate the comparative difficulty 
of teaching 15 hours of French, social 
problems, history, chemistry, humani- 
ties, and the rest. Special efforts, 
too, should be made to weed out all 
unnecessary courses, for we should like 
to put the emphasis on quality rather 
than quantity in teaching. 
Furthermore, faculty members 
should be relieved of all unnecessary 
detail work. Tedious hours spent in 
proctoring tests, making out reports, 
5The Advancement of Learning, Book VII, Chap. 1. 
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FACULTY READING 


and sitting in on unimportant com- 
mittee meetings all dissipate energy 
and consume valuable time. In our 
eyes, at least, it is poor economics to 
have full-fledged faculty members 
perform any tasks that might be 
adequately carried out by assistants 
who can be easily obtained for 30 
cents an hour. 

After providing the necessary time 
(or even without taking such a step) 
the College should take the initiative 
in placing the best books at the 
disposal of the faculty. It might be 
valuable, for example, to draw up a 
reading list made up each year of 
several of the best books recom- 
mended by the various departments— 
important books in each field which 
would be of general interest to the 
instructor looking for information 
outside his own sphere. This list 
could then be circulated to the 
faculty, and the books placed on a 
special faculty bookshelf, in a faculty 
reading room, or in a faculty club. 
Such a co-operative enterprise would 
undoubtedly help the professor in 
spending his reading time in the most 
economical way possible. 

The discussion of good books in the 
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various campus groups and clubs 
might also be encouraged to advan- 
tage. One of the most enlightening 
and interesting meetings held on our 
campus this year was a joint session 
of the social-science, physical-science, 
and humanities groups involving a dis- 
cussion by an historian, a humanist, 
and a sociologist of Sorokin’s three 
volumes on Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics. If this type of thing could 
be encouraged without creating new 
organizations, it would certainly be 
worth while. 

In raising some of these issues we 
are not complaining; we are merely 
supplementing. By and large, faculty 
members are a loyal lot and are 
willing to give freely of their energy 
for the progress of their institutions. 
They preter, however, not to be 
victims of a system in which a cultural 
and liberal education tends to become 
a sideline. They are ready to admit 
—far more than the average worker— 
that their time belongs to their col- 
lege. The question that remains 
unsettled is, How can that time be 
used to the best advantage for all con- 
cerned? Perhaps more of it should be 
spent in educating the professor! 

[Vol. IX, No. 8] 
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What Price English? 


By PAULUS LANGE 


The Improvement of Language Skills the Responsibility of Each Teacher 


OWHERE in our educational 
N system has the tendency to de- 

partmentalize subject-matter 
had such pernicious effects as in 
the teaching of spoken and written 
English. A_ skill common to all 
branches of knowledge has been set 
apart to such an extent that not only 
pupils and students generally but even 
a considerable number of teachers and 
professors have come to regard lan- 
guage, whether spoken or written, as 
something requiring no_ particular 
attention outside of the English class- 
room. It is generally admitted that 
in preparing an assignment for “ Eng- 
lish,” spelling and grammar should 
not be entirely neglected, but as far as 
other courses are concerned almost 
anything will go. 

To be sure, there is an occasional 
student or an isolated instructor who 
has a flair for writing or who keenly 
appreciates a well-turned phrase. For 
the most part, however, such persons 
are conspicuous by their rarity; and 
when they do appear, their associates 
view them somewhat askance as if 
they did not quite belong in the 
academic fold. 

Such an attitude is easy to under- 
stand when we remember how much 
our cultural standards and habits of 
thought have been colored by our 
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pioneer background. Survival on the 
frontier did not involve niceties of 
language; and while those early con- 
ditions have disappeared, it is only to 
be expected that we should not 
yet have discarded all of the atti- 
tudes characteristic of them. Conse- 
quently, there is no occasion for 
adjectives or epithets. We do need 
to realize, however, that as a people 
we are not masters of the language 
current among us, and it matters 
little whether we are thinking of the 
grade- or the graduate-school level. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that 
within recent decades we have become 
increasingly conscious of this weak- 
ness. Society has grown more and 
more complex, and the problems 
arising out of that condition have 
become distressingly acute. Hence 
the need for more and better discus- 
sion. Furthermore, since the ability 
to express oneself pleasingly and 
effectively has always been regarded 
as a mark of culture, the increasing 
emphasis on higher standards in prac- 
tically all the professions has resulted 
in greater attention to language. 
The results achieved thus far have 
not been notably successful. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether much greater 
improvement can be expected as long 
as the present approach is retained. 
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WHAT PRICE ENGLISH? 


Until we are willing squarely to face 
the fact that language is a hierarchy 
of complex skills, the mastery of 
which requires continuous and sys- 
tematic practice, we are doomed to 
muddle along, wondering why edu- 
cated Europeans express themselves 
so much more effectively than we 
Americans. We forget that our pres- 
ent approach falls short in two 
important respects: it fails to insure 
the early mastery of the rudiments, 
largely because analysis rather than 
synthesis is stressed in language train- 
ing, and it does not provide regular 
and consistent practice in both oral 
and written expression. 


OME one has said that “passing 

the buck” is America’s favorite 
sport. However that may be, it is 
the only adequate way in which the 
shifting of responsibility for language 
training can be described. The grad- 
uate school feels that the college has 
missed its opportunity. The college 
is sure that the high school has 
botched its product. The high school 
professes to be handicapped by the 
wretched preparation given in the 
elementary school. The grades call 
attention to the home environment of 
the student and declare that that is 
an insurmountable obstacle. Having 
thus cast the offending issue beyond 
the academic pales, the schoolmasters 
smooth their robes and continue the 
even tenor of their way. 

Much as one dislikes to disturb such 
equanimity, the fact remains that if 
the colleges and universities are willing 
to pay the price—and be it said in 
passing that it will not be an excessive 
one—they can materially improve the 
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situation. Two things need to be 
done: First, the colleges and uni- 
versities must insist that mastery of 
the basic language skills be a pre- 
requisite to unconditional matricula- 
tion. Second, they must see to it 
that every student be required to do 
considerably more writing during his 
entire stay in college than is cus- 
tomary in most institutions of higher 
learning. 

What is commonly called freshman 
composition is for the most part not 
a college subject at all. It can and 
should be taught at the high-school 
level. Indeed, its equivalent is already 
being taught in not a few high schools. 
All we need to do is to go a step 
farther and make the practice general. 
As soon as the better colleges insist 
that the approximate equivalent of 
freshman English be a prerequisite to 
unqualified admission, the require- 
ment will be met, not at once, to be 
sure, but eventually. The necessary 
procedure is simple and by no means 
untried.! Subject all incoming Fresh- 
men to an English achievement test, 
allow those who demonstrate adequate 
skill to proceed with their college 
work, and require those who are 
deficient to take without credit such 
additional work as they may need to 
meet the requirements. For a time, 
at least, this additional training will 
probably have to be provided by the 
colleges. Of course, it is understood 
that while the student is removing his 
English deficiencies, he may continue 
with those portions of his program for 
which he is qualified. 


1Brown University is one of the latest institu- 
tions to introduce the plan. See “The Reporter,” 
Journat or Hicuer Epucation, VIII (November, 
1937), P» 445+ 
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Such a program would have two 
major advantages. First, it would 
provide the high schools with a 
common task for which all would be 
held responsible, a task which ought 
to be done whether or no the student 
ever enters college. Second, it would 
in most instances release six semester- 
hours, or approximately five per cent 
of the four-year college course, for 
work of a more definitely advanced 
nature. Incidentally, it would make 
it possible for all students to get some 
training in the more mature aspects 
of writing, namely, those that concern 
themselves primarily with organiza- 
tion and style. 

It is clear that even if only those 
high-school students who go to college 
are to be adequately prepared, present 
methods will have to be modified. 
By way of a beginning, the colleges 
and high schools may well get together 
and decide on some common objec- 
tives. At the present time, many 
high schools do not know what the 
colleges are demanding in the way 
of English preparation. And in all 
honesty it must be admitted that too 
many colleges and universities have 
considered any real co-operation with 
the high schools as beneath their 
academic dignity. The sooner such 
intellectual snobbishness disappears, 
the better it will be for all concerned, 
especially for the students. 

The problem in the college is some- 
what different. It is chiefly that of 
providing opportunities for continuing 
the development of such basic skills 
as have already been initiated, the 
fundamental principle being that a 

skill essential to all courses should be 
exercised in all courses. It goes 
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without saying that no student js 
going to worry about “good” English 


as long as the only person apparently | 


concerned about it is the rather decent 
but none the less somewhat other. 
worldly soul in charge of English 1. 


HAT attitude suggests the ap. 
proach. If we really expect our 
students to grow in wisdom and in 
stature as far as the mastery of 
the language is concerned, all the 


instructors in all classes will have toget | 


behind the project. They will have to 
get behind it, furthermore, by insist- 
ing on “good” English in all oral 


discussions and by providing ample 


opportunity for written work. Nor 


can they avoid the responsibility by 
pleading that they are not teachers of 
English. True, they do not teach it 
formally in the manner of the English 
staff. Nevertheless, for good or for 
evil, all members of the faculty from 


the most inconspicuous half-time lab- | 


oratory assistant up to the president 
are constantly setting before the stu- 
dents standards for both written and 
spoken language. And be it said 
parenthetically that in not a few 
institutions the best efforts of the 
Department of English, most of whose 
activity in this respect is confined to 
the freshman year, are nullified by the 
practice of the faculty during the sub- 
sequent three years. 

Writing in itself, however, is of 
little value unless an effort be made 
toimprove. Hence it becomes neces- 
sary not only that student papers be 
read and evaluated but also that 
constructive suggestions for the future 
be offered. Ideally, each instructor 
should read his own papers and 
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appraise them with regard to both 
content and presentation. Should 
instructors in technical courses feel 
themselves incompetent to do the 
latter, a special corps of trained 
readers may evaluate the presenta- 
tion. The procedure under such cir- 
cumstances will depend somewhat on 
local conditions. Various institutions 
have made a beginning in this direc- 
tion, and their experience may serve 
as a point of departure.’ 


T SHOULD be emphasized, how- 

ever, that such a corps of readers 
is not to be thought of as a permanent 
arrangement. Since subject-matter 
does, after all, influence presentation, 
the only person who is in a position 
justly to evaluate the latter is the 
instructor for whom the paper was 
prepared. And surely it is not expect- 
ing too much that eventually the 
language skills of all our college and 
university teachers should equal those 
of our better college students. When 
that goal has been achieved, then all 
the members of our college and uni- 
versity faculties will be able to 
comment intelligently on the presenta- 
tion of all the papers coming to them, 
will be able to recognize those which 
are clearly unacceptable, and will be 
sufficiently aroused to direct the 
perpetrators thereof to the proper 
authorities for remedial work. Only 
then will students be impressed with 
the fact that others besides the 
Department of English are concerned 
about “good English,” that in all 
likelihood even heads of major depart- 


*For an account of one such approach, see 
Kerekes, Frank, and Lange, Paulus, “Maintaining 
English Skills,” Journat or HicHEerR Epvcartion, 
VIII (November, 1937), pp. 435-41. 
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ments and personnel officers are taking 
note of language skills. 

It seems highly desirable that those 
in charge of the remedial work 
have had considerable training and 
experience in the teaching of com- 
position and speech. Furthermore, 
since the fundamental problem is 
psychological in nature, they should, 
above everything else, be capable of 
working with individuals whose abili- 
ties and aptitudes may vary widely 
from the usual patterns. In view of 
all these considerations, those respon- 
sible for the remedial program should 
co-operate closely with the depart- 
ments of English, speech, and psychol- 
ogy, and as far as may be necessary 
also with journalism and modern 
languages. As a result, the remedial 
work becomes a type of service which 
fits in much more definitely under 
what we have come to regard as 
personnel work rather than under 
instruction in the ordinary sense of 
that term. Moreover, the student 
himself is much more likely to take 
the matter seriously if the pressure 
comes from the administration rather 
than from some instructional depart- 
ment such as English, whose main 
function in the eyes of those who run 
afoul of it is nothing else than to 
bedevil the students needlessly. 

The ultimate elimination of fresh- 
man composition will give the English 
Department an opportunity to devote 
itself to its proper function, namely, 
that of offering courses not only in 
language, literature, and related fields 
but also in advanced composition to 
those students who desire to develop 
the more mature qualities of style 
which are beyond even the best high- 
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school achievement. If the depart- 
ment functions effectively in these 
respects, it will have made a major 
contribution to the student’s educa- 
tion instead of spending its strength 
in bringing him to a point which he 
should have reached before he ever 
matriculated. 

Let it be repeated, by way of con- 
clusion, that if we college folk are 
dissatisfied with the language skills 
of our graduates we have only our- 
selves to blame. Our salvation lies in 
our own hands. To “pass the buck” 
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under those circumstances, however 
much others may have contributed to 
the condition, is merely to confess 
our own indifference or incompetence 
as the case may be. Not only do we 
get from the high schools what we are 


=> 


willing to accept, but subsequently | 


we put our own stamp of approval on 
our own negligence. If such a state 
of affairs is unimportant, well and 
good; but let us not deceive ourselves 
into thinking that we really want 
something else badly when we are 
unwilling to pay the price. 

[Vol. IX, No. §] 
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2 Guiding the Teacher 
rs By W. P. SHOFSTALL 
uly | 
a Student Advising as a Means for Instructional Improvement 
e 
nd 
7es ERE is a rising generation the upper-division courses, and that 
int of scholars daring to gamble aside from this they have only a 
re | with their professional futures mental discipline value in the solution 


by expending creative effort on the of life problems. They also have a 
8] problems of curriculum and method _ tendency to place such an exaggerated 
which are so crucial in general educa-_ emphasis on subject-matter that they 
tion. The number of these is insig- often fail to consider the needs, 
nificant, however, compared with the interests, and abilities of the indi- 
total output of our graduate schools, vidual student in selecting methods 
and when one realizes that more than of teaching. 
one hundred and fifty institutions are Because of the difficulty in finding 
offering survey courses, and these qualified teachers, Stephens College 
courses are only a single segment of seeks to employ only open-minded 
general education, he can readily see persons with sound academic prepara- 
why the supply of properly trained tion, and to supply while they are in 
teachers is meager. service the training they did not 
A major problem facing those col- and perhaps could not receive in 
leges interested in general education graduate school. 
is that of obtaining a scholarly Two valuable aspects of this in- 
teacher who is interested primarily in service training are the college pro- 
students. Even when the graduate gram of educational research and the 
school has trained such a person, student-advising program. At first 
| tradition is such that a young Doctor thought it may seem incongruous 
of Philosophy knows he is likely to that an advising program could have 
lose the respect of those in his field a major objective additional to stu- 
if he manifests a major interest in dent advising; however, the needs of 
teaching rather than in research. most teachers are quite similar to the 
Young college teachers often fail to needs of good advisers. It is the 
realize that college education must purpose of this discussion to present 
directly contribute to the social and the advising plan as it contributes to 
personal adjustment of the student. the improvement of teaching. 
In fact, most young men with doc- — Every teacher at Stephens is an 
torates believe that lower-division adviser to approximately ten students, 
courses are primarily preparation for assigned according to the student’s 
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field of major interest. Although 
teachers might co-operate with non- 
teaching advisers and thereby gain 
some benefits, or nonteaching advisers 
might make requests of teachers for 
assistance in advising, the policy of 
making every teacher an adviser 
is basic if the maximum improvement 
in teaching is to result from an 
advising program. A student may 
change her adviser merely by request- 
ing the change, but most advisees 
make no change during their two 
years at the College. -To know and 
study carefully all the problems of a 
student during her entire college 
course is a unique experience which 
exerts a subtle but powerful influ- 
ence on teachers’ attitudes. Teachers 
come to understand that students in 
their classrooms may be having prob- 
lems similar to those their advisees 
are having in the classrooms of other 
teachers. 

Before the student reaches the 
campus, information is collected about 
her from her high school, parents, the 
college representative who interviewed 
her, and from the student herself. All 
this material is studied, and significant 
items are noted before it is placed in 
the hands of the adviser, who then 
goes over it thoroughly during the 
two weeks he is on the campus before 
the students arrive.1 While a faculty 
member, as an adviser, is planning the 
entire program of an individual stu- 
dent, he is also, as a teacher, planning 
the courses he will teach to the 
advisees of others and perhaps to 
many of his own. Because the com- 


1For two weeks before the opening of Stephens 
College each September, the aden faculty meets 
in conference to project and discuss plans for the 
year’s work. 
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mon elements in the two activities are| 
so numerous, the teacher will probably 
carry over into his teaching plans q_ 
consideration of his students from 
the adviser’s viewpoint. Similarly, 
later in the year when his student ing 
history class suddenly stops doing her 
usual high quality of work, he will 
immediately wonder if there is some 
outside situation which is distracting 
her, seek to find out what it is, and 
then if possible do something about it, 
With these data collected prior to ) 
the student’s arrival, the adviser 
plans a tentative program, and the 
first day the student is on the campus 
she confers with her adviser for the 
purpose of registering. Obviously, | 
the activities of the teacher as an} 
adviser require him to view the stv. 
dent in a new light. Previously, he | 
may have given little consideration to 
the relation of his course to the other 
courses pursued by the student, but 
now he realizes that a student enrolls ! 
in his course as part of a total plan. 


URING the first two weeks of 

school the teacher focuses his 
attention on the aptitudes, back- 
ground, and interests of each student 
tentatively enrolled in his classes. 
At the end of this period, he sends to 
her adviser a report giving the infor- 
mation he has been able to get by 
this early date. With these reports, 
plus the student’s experience in the 
classes and the results of the pre- | 
tests, the adviser and the student | 
discuss a more permanent registra- | 
tion. This conference offers an oppor- 
tunity for the student to discuss 
classroom problems with her adviser. 
For example, she may say that her 
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zodlogy teacher used so many new 
words during the first two weeks that 
she does not know what the course is 
about. This may cause the adviser 
to wonder if some of his students feel 
the same way about his psychology 
lectures. Furnishing advisers with 
information of this type demands 
that teachers study their students, 
and since the teacher is also an 
adviser, this duty which otherwise 
might seem a burdensome requirement 
is readily accepted. Following this 
post-registration conference, major 
emphasis in the adviser’s work is 
more definitely on helping the student 
make her social, personal, and aca- 
demic adjustments. Necessary aids 
for this are a desire on the part of 
the adviser to help the student, 
significant data with which to work, 
and instruction in interpreting and 
using such data. 

Observations were made of the 
essential characteristics of the ideally 
adjusted student in order to provide 
the most valid data for achieving 
these adjustments. After consider- 
able research, the following essen- 
tial and observable characteristics of 
ideally adjusted students were tenta- 
tively chosen: 

Spending time on preparation and 

practice 

Being efficient through thorough- 

ness, accuracy, or organization 

Evaluating personal needs and 

progress 

Exhibiting initiative 

Exhibiting interest 

Demonstrating desirable leadership 

Expressing herself orally or in 

writing 

Being dependable and responsible 

through self-discipline 
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Making a good social impression 

A good background of reading, 
skills, or experience 

Giving evidence of desirable growth 

Balancing class and extra-class time 
satisfactorily 

Knowing good methods of study or 
work 


ACH six weeks teachers, hall 

counselors, sponsors of extra- 
curricular activities, and advisers fill 
out a guide sheet for each student, 
showing her needs and achievements 
in terms of these items. The results 
of these ratings are graphed in order 
to show the opinions of faculty 
members regarding students’ needs. 
In the classroom, dormitory, and 
advising conference each student is 
required to evaluate her own growth 
in terms of these same characteristics. 
Using this self-rating and the com- 
posite faculty rating, the adviser and 
the student project a plan for action. 
In other words, guidance based on 
these observations is carried out under 
a policy of co-operation between the 
adviser and student. This rating 
procedure directs the attention of the 
adviser to the entire life of the 
student. Her out-of-class as well as 
her class work is made important. 
Thus, it becomes probable that 
because of a conference with one ot 
the students whom he advises, a 
faculty member may later in his rdle 
as teacher come to realize that the 
student on the back row is failing to 
recite not because of stupidity, but 
because of extreme self-consciousness 
resulting from social insufficiency. 
Even more important than this carry- 
over of advising experience into the 
classroom is the fact that when 
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teachers must observe more than the 
subject-matter mastery of their stu- 
dents they must modify classroom 
procedure and even curriculum con- 
tent. If the teacher is observing a 
student’s interest or effort, he must 
know the student, and in order to do 
this, teaching method must include 
more than lecture and examina- 
tion. For example, if the teacher 
is to observe the student’s awareness 
of broader relationships of course 
materials or originality, the content 
of the course must afford the student 
an opportunity to demonstrate her 
achievement in those terms. 

Besides these subjective observa- 
tions which are made available to the 
adviser, two types of data are accessi- 
ble. The first of these is the results 
of objective tests. Available for all 
students are scores on the American 
Council Psychological Examination, 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Tests, 
and Stephens College vocabulary tests 
in science, social studies, and humani- 
ties. The research department has 
available all the commonly used 
diagnostic tests which the adviser 
may request his advisee to take as the 
occasion demands. The most fre- 
quently used tests are the Strong 
Vocational Interest Test, the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory, and the Sea- 
shore Measures of Musical Talent. 
At the end of the year, all students 
are given another form of the vocab- 
ulary tests and the American Council 
Sophomore Examination in General 
Culture, Contemporary Affairs, and 
General Science. This aspect of ad- 
vising introduces many untrained 
teachers to the often unknown and 
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more often unappreciated concept of | 
measurement. The technical terms | 
objectivity and validity for the first | 
time enter consciousness and later 
become valuable in classroom testing 
and planning. The extent and nature 
of individual differences are thus made 
even more vivid than by personal 
contacts with students. The infor. 
mation that a college student may 
have elementary-school reading ability 
is astonishing to some teachers, but 
none the less valuable for them to 
know. To arrive at a clear realiza- 
tion and appreciation of the difference 
between special ability and general 
ability is one of the most significant 
achievements in teacher improvement. 
The teacher who understands this 
ceases to classify students as either 
stupid or brilliant, but, instead, if a 
student has no ability in one direction 
he will immediately try to discover 
some ability in another—all of which 
means the teacher can honestly respect 
all students and thereby possess a 
most valuable asset for the stimulation 
of learning. 


A second useful type of data placed | 


in the adviser’s hands is the student’s 


answers to two questions based on her | 
efforts to improve herself on the items? | 
observed by the faculty. These ques- 


tions are: Exactly what do you need 
most to do? and What, in particular, do 
you do which is most commendable? 

On a specially prepared form, every 
student answers these questions for 
each of her teachers and her hall 
counselor. The adviser receives for 
each of his advisees at least six of 


*The items referred to are the items listed 
previously. The student answers the questions in 
each course she is taking and those regarding her 
out-of-class life. 
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these forms. This procedure uncovers 
one of the big obstacles to effective 
teaching. For example, when the 
teacher asks his class to answer these 
questions he is generally amazed to 
learn that he has not succeeded in 
making his students conscious of any 
significant problems, and as a result 
of this, few, if any, students know 
exactly what they need to do. On 
the other hand, the teacher as an 
adviser gets the impact of this dearth 
of direction in learning when he goes 
over all these blanks with the student. 
Quite often he will find that one of the 
student’s instructors has succeeded in 
making the student aware of the prob- 
lems and sometimes consciously, other 
times unconsciously, he learns through 
the student how the other teacher 
does it. 


LTHOUGH much of the advising 
is done through incidental con- 
tacts, there is a minimum which every 
adviser does. Each student discusses 
with her adviser at least once each six 
weeks the guide sheets, her marks in 
courses, her own statements of her 
problems, and her instructors’ com- 
ments. From this material, the ad- 
viser and the student write a joint 
report on the student’s progress. 
This report, which is sent to the 
student’s parents, is usually a para- 
graph of about fifty words, sum- 
marizing her needs, successes, and 
achievements. 

For the teacher, this contact with 
the parents is perhaps the most 
realistic experience of all. To sum- 
marize the achievement of a college 
student in the language of the business 
or professional man is as valuable as 
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it is difficult for the usual college 
professor. In fact, it is not uncom- 
mon for the French teacher who is 
having difficulty explaining to his 
advisee’s parents why she should take 
history, to wonder what reasons some 
other adviser can give justifying 
French. This direct relationship with 
parents has done as much to function- 
alize the entire curriculum as any 
other one aspect of the program. 
The parent-adviser-teacher relation is 
also one of the more potent forces in 
training the teacher to have an 
interest in and an understanding of 
students. To see and appreciate a 
student through the eyes of her 
parents is a unique experience for 
many teachers. The experience is 
especially helpful when the relation 
is that of adviser and parent and not 
teacher and parent, for since both are 
working for a common end, the educa- 
tion of the student, the relation is 
quite different from the traditional 
struggle of students and parents to 
get credit from the professor who is 
trying to keep them from succeeding 
in their efforts. In addition to 
the regular conferences, special ones 
are scheduled for discussing second- 
semester and second-year registration, 
as well as vocational planning. 
Before each of these conferences all 
advisers meet to discuss mutual prob- 
lems which have arisen or are likely to 
arise. From these discussions, which 
have been going on for four years, 
there has grown a body of information 
and techniques which has been found 
both helpful and practical. In order 
to make this material readily avail- 
able, a faculty committee assembled 
an adviser’s handbook, the nature of 
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which may be most clearly shown by 
its chapter titles: 
Purpose of Advising Program 
Suggestions for Using This Handbook 
Some Significant Information and 
Where to Get It 
Contacts between Adviser and Ad- 
visee: Technique of the Interview 
When, Where, and How to Refer 
Problems 
Planning and Adjusting the Stu- 
dent’s Course 
Vocational Advising 
Adjustment to Living in Stephens 
College 
Guidance in Wise Use of Time 
Some Practical Psychological Prin- 
ciples 
Responsibility to Parents 
The Adviser’s Record Book 
Attention at this point should be 
called especially to the chapter in the 
adviser’s handbook entitled, ‘When, 
Where and How to Refer Problems.”’ 
This is the most important chapter 
in the book since the referring of 
problems is the most important func- 
tion of the adviser. Available on the 
campus are a number of special clinics 
established to care for the tech- 
nical advising which every student 
needs. Clinics available are the health 
clinic, testing bureau, grooming clinic, 
posture clinic, and speech clinic. An 
adviser sees that students get help 
both in diagnosis and treatment from 
these various specialists. In addition, 
there is a participations office to 
which a student who needs to par- 
ticipate more in extra-class activities 
may be referred. Some of these 
special services are mentioned to show 
that the teacher-adviser system does 
not supplant but supplements regular 
guidance function. Every member 
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of the staff including teachers, hali 
counselors, and sponsors of organiza. 
tions, as well as the specialists jus, 
mentioned, approaches his or he 
work as a counselor. The teacher. 


adviser is consequently a co-ordinator | 


of counseling. 


O THIS point, an effort has been 

made to give a picture of the 
work of the adviser and the in-service 
training given tohim. The effective. 
ness of this work and training is 
dificult to measure. A survey of 
teacher-adviser activities at Stephens 
College reveals that on every hand 
teachers are encouraged, if not re. 
quired, to modify courses in terms of 
student needs, interests, and abilities, 
and that teaching methods and 
student-teacher relations are student. 
centered. It is pointed out throughout 
this discussion that the advising plan 
affects these changes in curriculum 
and method as follows: First, when 
the adviser talks with advisees about 
problems, he can see the possibility 


~ 


that his students may be having | 
problems similar to those of his’ 


advisees. Second, common elements 
in advising and teaching are sufficient 
in number that interest in students, 
which is essential to advising, trans- 


fers to teaching. Third, because ad- | 


vising deals necessarily with the whole 


student, teachers, as advisers, are | 


made more conscious of the various 
abilities of students and are, therefore, 
less likely to lose respect for a student 
who is unsuccessful because she lacks 
one special ability. Fourth, teachers, 
as advisers, learn through their advisees 
successful teaching techniques which 
other teachers use. Finally, because 
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teachers are advisers, they see the 
need for changing many classroom 
rocedures and attitudes in order to 
obtain data essential to advising but 
equally valuable to good teaching. 

In conclusion, it should be empha- 
sized that a plan such as this cannot 
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supplant all other methods for teacher 
improvement. It is a system of 
student guidance and counseling, at 
least equal in effectiveness to other 
systems, with the added value of 
having a vital force toward the im- 
provement of classroom instruction. 
[Vol. IX, No. 8] 











Reliability in Marking 
Examinations 


By E. S. JONES 


A Study of Three Sorts of Examinations 


discussions in final examinations, 
many studies have shown that 
the marks given seem to be extremely 
unreliable. When two examiners, 
apparently trained alike, read over 
the same papers they disagree; when 
the same person reads the same 
papers at different intervals, he is 
likely to come to different conclusions. 
Some of the work published is so 
disparaging of the reliability of essay 
marking that the whole “art” of 
examining seems as unstable as a 
whim. In one experiment recently 
in the medical school of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, the same three- 
hour examinations marked by the 
same instructor at two different inter- 
vals gave a correlation between the 
first and second marking of only .20. 
On the side of essay examining few 
have come to the rescue, at least with 
statistical evidence. The majority 
who believe in the value of long 
discussions carry on their examining 
without reference to reliability or any 
statistical measures. They believe 
that they are examining in the best 
possible manner and that should be 
enough. 
Last spring at the University of 
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Buffalo a rather careful analysis was 
made of the results of comprehensive 
examinations given to graduates of 
the College majoring in psychology, 
There were nine such students, to 
whom three entirely different kinds 
of examinations were given. The 
first was an examination given by 
an outside man who had not only 
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his Ph.D. in psychology (Yale) but | 


his M.D. This examination was 
largely what would be called factual: 
rather specific questions requiring 


~— 


ten or fifteen minutes each were | 


asked with relatively little option. 
There was opportunity for some dis- 
cussion, but nearly all of the material 
could have been cast in objective 
form, in multiple-choice items, and 
the like. In the second examination 
there was more leeway, and much 
more time was allowed for discussion. 
Three questions out of ten were 
required in a period of about three 
and a half hours, allowing at least 
an hour for a question. A careful 
attempt was made to avoid purely 
stereotyped questions or items which 
could be recalled easily from some 
textbook. The examiners did not 
talk over desired answers at all, but 
they did agree on the originality and | 
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RELIABILITY IN MARKING 


stimulating value of the questions. 
In this examination the four members 
of the department marked each paper 
independently, without knowledge of 
marks given by others. In the third 
examination an experiment was made 
to set only one question for each 
student, allowing him to go to the 
library and work with all the refer- 
ences and sources he could summon 
during a four-hour period. Three 
individuals marked these library ques- 
tions. The final rating of each of the 
students is given in Table I. 

At a glance, a number of things will 
be observed. In the first place, the 


TABLE I 


UnrELIABILITY OF RELIABILITY MEASURE SHOWN 
BY THE OrDER OF ExceLLence oF Nine SENIORS, 
InpicaTeED BY Letrers A To I, 1n FINAL 
CoMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
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relationship between the three columns 
was quite low, about the only constant 
point being that Individual A was 
decidedly superior. Individual Bcame 
up very well in the last two examina- 
tions but was practically a failure in 
the factual examination marked by 
an outsider. C, on the other hand, 
was good in factual work and definite 
essays but poor in the management 
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of his library references. On the face 
of it, it would seem that these dis- 
cussion examinations were unreliable 
measures. They gave ratings without 
any significant agreement except for 
the fact that A was quite uniformly 
high. Why not classify the rest in a 
medium pass degree? Actually this 
was done. A received high honors, 
the others nothing in addition to the 
A.B. degree. 


UT why should there be these 
discrepancies? Further analyses 
were made. It was found that the 
four instructors marking all the papers 
in the second examination agreed 
fairly closely. The average correla- 
tion between marks of instructors was 
close to .60, but two of the examiners 
showed a zero relationship. The 
correlation between three instructors 
in the last examination was also 
fairly high; the average correlation 
approached .70. Apparently there 
was more agreement in judging an 
organized library problem where the 
student had four hours to work on 
one question than in judging the 
discussion and essay types of ques- 
tions. The main reason for disagree- 
ment in Columns 2, 3, and 4 of Table I, 
therefore, was not due to the indi- 
vidual dispositions of instructors pri- 
marily, but to differences in projects. 
Let us go into the details of the per- 
sonalities of individual students and 
match them against instructors. Sev- 
eral points can be noted. B took his 
elementary course in psychology at 
another college and did not take a 
complete course in experimental psy- 
chology. He was obviously lacking 
in some of the basic groundwork of 
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physical and experimental modern 
psychology. On the other hand, he 
had good insight, read extensively 
in fields in which he was interested, 
and wrote well. He was one of the 
editors of the student paper, he 
handled his own column for two years, 
and he hoped to go into advertising. 

Individuals C and G, on the other 
hand, were medical students who 
paid attention to factual material, 
needing high marks in order to get 
into medical school, but they had not 
had much time for general library 
reading and reference work. They 
were short on their capacity to 
organize, build up references, and 
start a long essay. G reported that 
he felt quite lost in the library. The 
outside examiner who gave the ratings 
in the first column was predisposed 
toward definite, factual material and 
largely material applicable in medi- 
cine. He therefore tended to rate 
C and G high and B low. 

Individual E studied pre-medical 
work for a year and a half and there- 
fore stood up fairly well in the first 
column, but fell down miserably in 
essay examinations, because he had 
put less time on theoretical questions 
in psychology than anyone else. His 
relatively high standing in the library 
problem was due to his general superior 
ability in writing and organization. 

Of the four examiners who read the 
essay questions, two examiners agreed 
closely with only minor variations, in 
spite of the fact that they had taken 
their doctorate work in two different 
institutions. Their outlook in modern 
psychology, however, was much alike. 
Both were strong believers in experi- 
mental procedures and had taught 
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laboratory work, which was not the 
case with the other two instructors. 

Why, then, do instructors dis. 
agree in their marking of essays 
in examinations? A number of points 
seem to be clear reasons for differ. 
ences in emphasis in marking dis. 
cussions. One examiner more than 
another will note: 


Clear writing with emphasis and en- 
thusiasm 

Original striking statements, occasional 
wisecracks and humor—the others 
strongly resent a light vein in 
examinations 

Analogies and metaphors which may be 
interesting and show superior insight, 
but which may also have elements of 
looseness and inaccuracy 

Citation of authors and references 

Broad generalizations indicating average 
opinions or trends 

Breakdown of a large topic into many 
subtopics 

Use of illustration and applied material 

Length 

Favoring or denouncing pet theories 
(instincts, Freudianism, and the like) 


Not all of these criteria would be con- 
sidered important in a court of 
inquiry, but they probably all func- 
tion more or less in the marking 
process. Some of these change in 
importance in the same marker from 
hour to hour, causing unreliabilities. 

It appears from these notes that 
disagreement in essay examining may 
be an indication that many qualities 
and characteristics of scholarship are 
taken into consideration. If there 
were complete reliability, three col- 
umns would not be necessary; since 
difterent projects were set for the 
student, significant differences in abil- 
ities in students were brought out. 
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RELIABILITY IN MARKING 


The personalities of students impress 
various instructors differently and 
quite legitimately, since there are 
many estimates of the nature of 
scholarly endeavor. Possibly we have 
the right to say that by combining 
various types of essay and objective 
examinations we may get at the most 
reliable final marking that is possible, 
since we are taking into consideration 
several forms of ability. Mere sta- 
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tistical agreement between two kinds 
of essay examinations or between 
different examiners is not necessarily 
reliable marking, if by reliability we 
imply inclusive significance; it may be 
an indication of narrowness. Results 
of this sort do suggest strongly that 
we should encourage not only more 
types of examining, but two or more 
markers for every important essay 
examination. [Vol. IX, No. 8] 














All Is Not Chaos That Confuses 
Mr. Hutchins 


By DEXTER M. KEEZER 


A Counter Argument Based on Practices at Reed 


Y HIS industrious circulation 

of his conclusion that the 

transcendent characteristic of 
higher education in the United States 
is chaos, President Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago, is making it 
rather hard for many of us who are 
working diligently and, we suspect, 
with at least a trace of intelligence 
in this field. For several reasons we 
do not like to join issue with him 
directly. To do so, we fear, might 
seem to place us in the position of 
resenting forthright criticism when 
the fact is that most of us have an 
almost gluttonous appetite for such 
criticism. Also, and far more impor- 
tant, we cannot see that any real 
enlightenment is to be gained by 
centering an argument on his gar- 
gantuan generalization. 

The controlling fact in the case is 
that it is humanly impossible to 
make an accurately informed quali- 
tative generalization about higher 
education in the United States for 
the simple reason that the enterprise, 
embracing some six hundred duly 
accredited colleges and universities 
and over a million students, is too big 
and diffused. To try to do so would 
involve us in a retreat to the dark 





ages of education when school debaters | 
struggled futilely with such impossible | 


questions as whether the human race 
is by nature kind or “cussed.” 

While no one sensitive to the vast 
array of facts involved cares to argue 
with Mr. Hutchins on his over- 
expanded terms, there is no gainsaying 
that the pedagogical pronouncements 
of a handsome and eloquent young 
man who occupies one of the most 
exalted educational posts in the land 
carry great weight solely by virtue 
of that fact. Consequently, to remain 
silent, while Mr. Hutchins is so 
flamboyantly on the loose, leaves 
higher education exposed to very 
real damage, and at a time when 
there is peculiarly urgent occasion to 
have it strongly buttressed by popular 
faith in at least its bona fides. 

Under such circumstances, those of 
us who feel that Mr. Hutchins gen- 
eralizes incorrectly but see nothing 
to be gained by swapping equally 
far-fetched generalizations with him 
have at least one course left open. 
It is to stop overreaching for generali- 
zations and to present for consider- 
ation enterprises in the field of higher 
education which refute the notion that 
chaos permeates this range of educa- 
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ALL IS NOT CHAOS 


tional endeavor. Among what I am 
sure is a very considerable number 
of such enterprises is Reed College. 

In referring primarily to the Col- 
lege of which it is my privilege to be 
president, by way of refuting Mr. 
Hutchins’ contention that college and 
university teachers are primarily con- 
tributors to chaos, I realize the 
danger of appearing to be in an 
ex parte position. If any defense be 
needed it should be provided by the 
fact that it is possible for me, when 
discussing an institution with which 
Jam intimately familiar, to command 
a degree of knowledge which must be 
denied to one who takes the vast field 
of higher education as his province. 
In this connection, it should be noted 
that one important reason why a great 
deal of the discussion of educational 
problems in the United States tends 
to be relatively sterile is that it is 
devoted to what must in the nature 
of the case be relatively hollow 
generalization about education as a 
whole rather than discussion of specific 
institutions and specifically what they 
are doing and trying to do. 


O THE best of my knowledge 

Mr. Hutchins has never done 
Reed College the honor of paying a 
visit to its campus. Were he to do 
so, he would note almost immediately 
that the liveliest and most compelling 
relationships on this campus are those 
between the members of a coeduca- 
tional student body of about five 
hundred and the members of the 
faculty which directs its studies. If 
he stayed a few days he would 
discover some playing of athletic 
games and social activity, but he 
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would find this clearly subordinated 
to what the college regards as the 
main business at hand—that of pro- 
viding within the limits of its liberal- 
arts curriculum the best possible 
facilities for the development of stu- 
dent minds. 

This salubrious climate for higher 
education is not, of course, the result 
of happy accident. It is accounted 
for by very definite college policies, 
deliberately designed to give the 
academic program a clear right of 
way. The college has no traffic with 
formalized and commercialized inter- 
collegiate athletics; it harbors no 
exotic and exclusive social organiza- 
tions; and it limits its ministrations 
to those who have demonstrated that 
they have intellectual ability. Such 
an establishment naturally attracts 
good students as it attracts good 
teachers, many of whom are willing 
if necessary to forego material rewards 
to gain a relatively clear field for the 
exercise of their craft. And when, 
as is the case at Reed, they are 
accorded full academic freedom as 
well as freedom from such distracting 
and aggravating obligations as the 
policing and recording of class attend- 
ance, the setting for a compelling 
venture in higher education is pretty 
well provided. 

In his volume on The Higher Learn- 
ing in America Mr. Hutchins refers 
contemptuously to what he regards 
as the “nauseating anecdote about 
Mark Hopkins on one end of the log 
and the student on the other,” 
apparently because he thinks it is 
told to glorify “the great-man theory 
of education”! for which he has no 


1See page 27. 
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use. It apparently has not occurred 
to him that a primary virtue of the 
teacher-log-student arrangement may 
lie in the fact that a log leaves some- 
thing to be desired as a base upon 
which to erect a football stadium, 
a glamorous social hierarchy, and the 
other extraneous paraphernalia which, 
as he rightfully notes, so frequently 
separate the student from the teacher 
in getting at the main business at 
hand. But having noted as much, 
Mr. Hutchins does not exclude from 
his generalizations institutions which 
have clearly recognized the subversive 
force of such distractions and done 
something effective to eliminate them. 


N ITS broad outlines the course of 

studies at Reed College follows the 
familiar pattern of the liberal-arts 
college. In certain particulars, as 
is the case with many such institu- 
tions, the plan of studies follows 
somewhat novel lines. For example, 
during the first two years of study, 
designed to impart what is coming 
to bear the standard label “general 
education,” special efforts are made 
to avoid the offering of slight snippets 
of knowledge as separate courses and 
to weld courses into an intelligible 
and meaningful whole. Thus first- 
and second-year courses in history and 
literature, although they are taught 
separately, are designed to march 
along in conscious and mutually 
instructive companionship. To pro- 
mote such companionship the college 
was a pioneer in the organization of its 
teaching by so-called divisions, em- 
bracing broad ranges of related studies, 
rather than separate departments. 

One of the most clearly estab- 
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lished educational facts, to which 
Mr. Hutchins apparently attaches 
slight weight in prescribing a stand. 
ard dosage for those undergoing his 
program of higher learning, but to 
which Reed College pays particular 
attention, is that students eminently 
worthy of the ministrations of his 
or any other such program arrive 
at the threshold of higher learning 
with decidedly diverse interests and 
developed capabilities. At Reed, for 
example, students applying for admis- 
sion contribute to the making of a 
rather typical pattern so far as their 
academic performance is concerned. 


) 
| 


— 


As revealed by standard tests of their | 
previous academic achievement, those | 


who shine in literature, history, and 
the social sciences tend to be relatively 
weak in mathematics and the natural 
sciences and vice versa. At other 
institutions there are other patterns, 
no doubt, but of marked differences 
in the interests and capabilities of 
first-rate candidates for higher educa- 
tion there is no doubt. 

If a college were not to take 
account of these differences in devising 
its educational program, it would be 
as negligent as a men’s tailor who 
insisted on outfitting all of his cus- 
tomers in suits of the same size. In 
company with many other colleges 
Reed takes account of them. In their 
earlier phases the courses in literature 
and history, which in general proceed 
chronologically, are much concerned 
with the accomplishments of the 
ancient Greeks. While most students 
take readily enough to this, there 1s 
a nubbly group of contemporary- 
minded students who feel keenly with 
one of their number who recently 
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said to me, “If you don’t mind, I’ve 
had enough of the Greeks for the 
present; they bore me excessively.” 
A barbaric attitude, no doubt, but is 
it the occasion for a pugnacious 
reply and insistence that you will 
take the Greeks right now or get 
nothing? We think not, although 
we do not thereby abandon our 
purpose to have this company of 
contemporary-minded students, which 
includes some of the best, know some- 
thing of the Greeks. Rather we give 
them a chance to start their social 
studies with a course built along 
contemporary lines which will send 
them scurrying back to the Greeks 
and Egyptians for light on the most 
current matters. Viewed from the 
surface a course in contemporary 
society is a ridiculous alternative 
to a course concerned extensively 
with ancient cultures, and an alterna- 
tive to which Mr. Hutchins might 
well point with delight as evidence of 
chaos. However, when made part 
of a program of general education, 
which while designed to provide a 
common body of knowledge and 
understanding sensibly admits that 
there is more than one way to skin 
a cat, such alternatives may be seen 
to permit an effectiveness of teaching 
which can never be attained by 
prescribing the same treatment for 
all students. 


IKEWISE, for purposes of general 
education, there seems to be 
occasion for handling the. teaching 
of the natural sciences in different 
ways for different types of students. 
For example, a course in biology which 
is admirably adapted to the needs 
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and capabilities of pre-medical stu- 
dents may leave a great deal to be 
desired by students who are prospec- 
tive housewives. Consequently, at 
Reed encouraging experiments are 
being conducted in offering alternative 
courses in the natural sciences which, 
while having the same core for pur- 
poses of providing a common body 
of knowledge and understanding, are 
geared to the needs and interests of 
two rather clearly differentiated types 
of students—the prospective special- 
ists in science and the seekers after 
general scientific enlightenment. At 
the University of Chicago the prob- 
lem, which at Reed we are trying to 
solve by experimenting with courses 
built on the same foundations but 
with different superstructures, is being 
tackled, as we understand it, by 
offering courses in the physical and 
biological sciences built on founda- 
tions so broad that they are expected 
to permit effective teaching of all 
students. While we fear that founda- 
tions so broad may tend to be a bit 
thin, we do not sense chaos in the 
fact that the University of Chicago 
college of liberal arts is trying to 
solve the same problem by methods 
which differ from those we are follow- 
ing. Quite on the contrary, we are 
hopefully and studiously following the 
brilliant experimentation in higher 
education which goes forward at 
Mr. Hutchins’ university. Likewise, 
although students at Reed must, prior 
to graduation, complete independent- 
study projects of considerable research 
proportions, quite a few of which have 
received the serious attention of 
scholars, we by no means conclude 
that colleges not having a similar 
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requirement are benighted contrib- 
utors to confusion on that account. 
As a superficial study of the Reed 
College curriculum would disclose 
striking inconsistencies, a cursory 
glance at its teaching methods might 
lend further credence to the notion 
that it is doing its bit for chaos. But 
here one might easily mistake, as one 
suspects Mr. Hutchins has mistaken, 
the dissonant and jangling processes 
of democracy for pervading con- 
fusion. Students who come to the 
Reed campus after thorough exposure 
to the educational process in countries 
where dictators order it neatly and 
firmly from the top are scarcely less 
than incapacitated by what confronts 
them. To begin with, as a free insti- 
tution, the college regularly listens 
to thunder from the left and from the 
right on that large array of human 
concerns, particularly in the field of 
economics and government, where 
there seems to be little clearly revealed 
truth. While the procedure varies 
from course to course, depending upon 
the degree of authority with which 
the scholar and teacher may properly 
speak, the faculty does extremely 
little pontificating. In the elementary 
courses, the teacher is typically a 
leader who by discussion tests the 
knowledge and capacity of the mem- 
bers of small student groups to think 
straight. Inthe advanced courses, the 
teacher is a senior collaborator, often 
working on an individual basis, in a 
process of intellectual give and take. 
A student committee, appointed by 
student representatives, works dili- 
gently and responsibly with the faculty 
committee on educational policy, while 
a student council, elected by popular 
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vote, collaborates with a faculty group 
in seeking the right answers to the 
endless array of social problems which 
descends on any college campus. In 
budgeting the funds of the college and 
handling such crucial matters as 
appointments, dismissals, promotion, 
and tenure, the president works with 
a council of faculty members elected 
by their colleagues. 

Such arrangements by no means 
imply that degeneration of the demo- 
cratic idea which conceives anyone’s 
guess on any problem to be as 
good as the next. The lines of ulti- 
mate authority and responsibility run 
clearly through the conventional struc- 
ture of a privately endowed college. 
These arrangements do, however, 
involve a consciously and consistently 
broad appeal to democratic processes 
in an effort to have authority exer- 
cised and responsibility discharged 
in deference to the best interests of 
all parties to the undertaking. Prep- 
aration of students for active and 
effective participation in a democratic 
society, even at the expense of intel- 
lectual and social friction which a nice 
unchaotic dictatorship might avoid, is 
a definite interest of the college. 


OR Mr. Hutchins, of course, the 

conscious utilization of any part 
of the process of higher learning to 
give or gain practical experience is 
an abomination. He conceives the 
process as one of imparting general 
thinking capacity by the use o 
methods and materials, apparently 
to be drawn largely from the ancient 
world, which would not be consciously 
concerned with the practical problems 
of the day. Although the working 
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ALL IS NOT CHAOS 


out of the details might present some 
difficulties, it seems feasible to devise 
such a cloistered undertaking. In 
doing as much, however, he would 
have succeeded in removing one of 
the most powerful forces by which 
many of the most competent students 
are motivated—that of making their 
way practically in the world. 

At Reed recently a visitor from an 


old New England liberal-arts college 


made the rather familiar struggle to 








demonstrate that the ideal liberal-arts 
college has no concern with the 
practical and vocational and yet is 
eminently practical. To do this he 
used the example of a young man who 
had spent years at Oxford University 
in deciphering the inscriptions on 
ancient Grecian tombs only to find 
himself assigned to the job of locating 
German mines in the North Sea 
during the World War. But there 
wasahappy ending. The young man 
found that certain of the methods of 
triangulation he had used in decipher- 
ing the inscriptions stood him in 
excellent stead in locating mines. 
After hearing this anecdote, a Reed 
student remarked to me, “Wasn’t it 
too bad it took a World War to make 
that fellow useful?” He spoke as a 
sensitive member of a student body 
over half of whom live with the 
gnawing problem of meeting the cost 
of a college education and then 
making a tolerable economic peace 
with the world. In its proportion of 
students confronted by acute eco- 
nomic problems, Reed does not differ 
greatly from many other institutions 
of higher learning. 

As a matter of fact the visitor from 
the New England college, with his 
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pathetic little story about the mine- 
finder, was ignoring the history of 
the liberal-arts college in making the 
contention that it has no vocational 
concern. In this country the liberal- 
arts college was brought into being 
for the definite purpose of providing 
vocational education for ministers of 
the gospel. To assert that it now 
has no vocational purpose because, 
relative to its growth, the supply of 
ministerial candidates has dried up 
is quite as much a confession of 
educational decadence as it is the 
enunciation of any valid educational 
proposition. And to seek relief from 
confusion in higher education by 
avoiding vocational responsibilities, 
as Mr. Hutchins would do, is to court 
fatuity in a cloister. 

Of course, there are all kinds and 
degrees of vocational undertakings 
now clustered under the aegis of 
higher education in the United States. 
If one approaches the problem of the 
proper vocational emphasis by dwell- 
ing upon titivating cases where courses 
in beauty-parlor management and in- 
stallment selling are offered by col- 
lege and university catalogues along 
with courses in mathematics and the 
classics, it is easy to make our 
institutions of higher learning look 
like silly panderers to vocational 
pressure, as some of them no doubt 
are. When, however, the inevitable 
vocational interests of students are 
harnessed and made to illuminate 
the process of putting both a broad 
and keen edge on minds, they certainly 
can be made to serve the processes of 
higher learning. Recently both of 
our professors of physics left the 
campus to chase snowstorms across 
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the Cascade Mountains in an airplane 
while searching for conditions which 
create the obstructions to aviation 
communication imposed by static 
electricity. The problem at hand 
was eminently practical, but the 
experience gained was utilized to 
illuminate and vitalize the teaching 
of fundamental courses in physics. 
This is but one of the more dramatic 
of countless instances where practical 
work, done both by students and 
faculty members, is made to serve 
the basic intellectual purposes of the 
college and with absolutely no sur- 
render to cheap vocationalism. 
Stated broadly, these basic purposes 
are, during the first two years, to 
develop the thinking capacities of 
first-rate students while endeavoring 
to give them a broad comprehension 
of the principles which govern their 
lives and the culture of which they 
are a part; and typically during the 
last two years to develop their 
capacities to work effectively in more 
limited fields of study which are 
particularly related to their interests, 
abilities, and the careers to which 
they aspire. In cases where students 
have good reasons for following a 
broad course of studies through four 
years their courses are so arranged. 
In building its program on the tradi- 
tional pattern of four-year liberal-arts 
college, Reed is not guided by Mr. 
Hutchins’ view that the proper educa- 
tional sequence is provided by a four- 
year junior-college course and two 
years of university work, to be 
followed by professional and voca- 
tional training. When the validity 
of such sequence is demonstrated by 
reference to the results of careful 
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studies and not by mere assertion, we 


shall gladly prepare to follow jx | 


Until then we must continue to 
depart from this part of his formula 
for eliminating chaos in higher learn. 


ing, just as we, in company with his | 





own University of Chicago college, | 


depart from his formula in being 


concerned with the development of | 


our students as citizens and human 
beings as well as thinking machines, 


HILE it is easy to sympathize 
with Mr. Hutchins’ revulsion 


against much of the prating about | 


character-building in which college 
catalogue writers indulge, it is quite 
as foolish to jump off the deep end in 
the other direction. To assume, as 
Mr. Hutchins does, that the process 
| of higher learning can be purged of 
distractions from its primary intel- 
lectual business by tossing aside 
problems of personal adjustment is 
simply to ignore a sweep of social 


forces which he may dislike but which } 


he is quite powerless to control, and 
in so doing encourage the develop- 
ment of our colleges and universities 
as nesting places for more or less 
harmless neurotics. 

It should be clear that the pro- 
gram and procedure of Reed College, 


presented not as something unique | 


but merely as something of which | 
have a degree of knowledge which 
neither I nor anyone else can have 
about higher education in general, 


departs in many vital particulars 


from the formula by which President 
Hutchins would save higher education 
from what he regards as its present 
state of chaos. If I have done 
justice to Reed College, it should 
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ALL IS NOT CHAOS 


also be clear that, even so, this 
rogram does not partake of the 
chaos which he attributes to higher 
education generally, but governs an 
undertaking which is moderately sensi- 
ble and coherent.? 


OES it follow that Reed College, 

in carrying forward consistently 
a fairly coherent program, has solved 
the major problems of higher educa- 
tion in the United States? On the 
contrary, they plague us like the 
locusts of Egypt; and interestingly 
enough some of the most bothersome 
of them emerge from the fact that we 
have gone much farther than many 
colleges in clearing the decks for 
unadulterated intellectual activity as 
Mr. Hutchins would clear them. In 
moments of weariness, I have some- 
times remarked, not entirely face- 
tiously, that if the Reed College 
buildings were burning and only the 
top ranking ten per cent of our 
students were on hand, the job of 
putting out the fire might have to 
wait upon what would no doubt be an 
interesting and stimulating discussion 
of the effect of fire on wood and 
bricks. This speculation has arisen 
from my observation that, in an 
atmosphere where intellectual activity 
is revered, students who are precocious 
in this line readily come to assume 


“In this connection I have not dealt with the 
metaphysical trimmings with which Mr. Hutchins 
adorns his plans for higher education, because to do 
so would be much like playing the old shell game 
with the added consideration that there is the 
gravest doubt that the man running the game 
knows where the pea is. It seems to me that 
Professor Gideonse of the University of Chicago 
faculty has, in his booklet, The Higher Learning in a 
Democracy—A Reply to President Hutchins’ Critique 
2% American University, dealt with this aspect of 

r. Hutchins’ program as effectively as is possible so 
long as it is obscured by such a deep philosophical fog. 
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that such activity is a complete and 
sufficient end in itself, and chronically 
present the problem of relating such 
activity to effective performance. 
Since the primary justification of 
colleges must be their contribution 
to intellectual development, it is a 
pleasant problem with which to work, 
and one that is relatively soluble. 
The experience of Reed College sug- 
gests strongly, however, that the solu- 
tion will not be found by embracing 
Mr. Hutchins’ “ivory tower” setup, 
with intellectual activity as its be-all 
and end-all, but by constantly relating 
such activity to the realities of the 
world of which we are inevitably a part. 

This experience also suggests that, 
while the process of higher learn- 
ing is tremendously facilitated by 
freedom from the formalized and 
commercialized intercollegiate ath- 
letics, Mr. Hutchins is wrong in 
his notion that the ideal establish- 
ment for higher learning would take 
no active part in promoting the 
athletic and physical development 
of its students. A graduate of one 
of our most famous medical schools 
recently told me that within a year 
after his class graduated, with each 
graduate representing among other 
things an investment of thousands 
of dollars of endowment funds, about 
ten per cent of the members of the 
class were completely incapacitated 
by tuberculosis. Aninstitution which 
is spending either public or endow- 
ment funds for the primary purpose of 
developing minds cannot in good 
conscience escape responsibility for 
the physical equipment essential to 
the effective application of these 
minds. While a big-time program 
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of intercollegiate athletics seems the 
poorest of answers to the problem, 
that problem is not answered by 
doing nothing about athletics and 
physical recreation, particularly since 
those students who are most pre- 
cocious intellectually tend to be 
among those who will let the unre- 
lieved exercise of their minds wreck 
their bodies unless made a part 
of a well-organized program of 
physical education. 

If President Hutchins could be 
persuaded to devote his great talents 
to the careful observation of the 
diverse experience of American insti- 
tutions of higher learning in their 
efforts to solve the central and 
abiding problems of higher education, 
it would be possible for him to enrich 
his writings with a fund of knowledge 
which now seems lacking. Also, it 
might slow his wind-up and delivery 
of generalizations about higher educa- 
tion and thus make him a little less 
wild. As stated at the outset I am 
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quite sure that most American college 
teachers and executives are avid for 
informed criticism of their work. Qn 
their difficult jobs they are sustained 
by pride in certain seemingly worthy 
accomplishments, but for the most 
part, it seems to me, they are humbly 
seeking all the help that honest and 
trenchant critics can give them. 

If they share my sentiments, how- 
ever, they are getting less humble 
toward Mr. Hutchins as they continue 
to devote much time to dealing with 
questions such as, “Is President 
Hutchins right when he says every- 
thing about college education is 
chaos?” If one must generalize, it 
seems clear that as far as higher 
education and President Hutchins 


are concerned, the condition is at | 


least mutual. If that much were 
clearly understood, the force of his 
generalizations as a prelude to an edu- 
cational dictatorship commissioned to 
clear up the chaos would undergo a 
wholesome deflation. 


[Vol. IX, No. 8] | 
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Intelligence-Test Scores 
and Scholarship 


This study aims to analyze the 
achievement of men who matriculate 
in Wesleyan University as Freshmen, 
relative to their tested ability. It is 
based on the records of four classes 
and includes performance for four 
years. Each class was given a 
“college-ability”’ or scholastic-aptitude 
test in September of its first year. 
The tests employed were the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota College Ability 
Test for the classes of 1931 and 
1933, the Ohio State University 
Psychological Test for the class of 
1932, and the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research Intelligence Test, 
C, A, V, D, levels M to Q, for the 
class of 1934. Letters were assigned 
so as to give the following distribu- 
tions: 4, the top 10 per cent; B, the 
next 20 per cent; C, the middle 40 
per cent; D, the next 20 per cent; and 
E, the lowest Io per cent. 

After four years, 376 of these 
men had graduated. They were dis- 
tributed by letter classification as 
tested in the percentages given in 
Table I. These figures indicate that 
82 per cent of 4 men tested graduated 
after four years, and that only 31 per 
cent of E men graduated. Further- 
more, these men are differentiated 
by scholastic averages. The average 
marks received by the students in 

Reported by T. A. Langlie, Wesleyan University. 


each classification are presented below: 


Freshman Aptitude Scholastic 
Groups Averages 
MT TRIE GORD... ... x. vince cnvessicss 85 
B (nent 90 POF CONE)... ... ee canes 79 
C (middle 40 per cent)................. 77 
D (Get £0 DEF CONE)... .. ... os cscces 75 
BE TReet 10 GET GORE)... «5 6c sdcnseen 74 
oad AO es tae ee eee 78 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF THE GRADUATES BELONGING TO 
Eacu FRESHMAN SCHOLASTIC-APTITUDE GROUP 
AND THE PERCENTAGE OF EaAcH ORIGINAL 
Group GRADUATED 

















. Per Cent of 
Freshman Scholastic- Per Cent of os 
Aptitude Groups Graduates _ 

(1) (2) (3) 

A (top 10 per cent)......... 13 82 
B (next 20 per cent)........ 22 83 
C (middle 40 per cent)...... 46 60 
D (next 20 per cent)........ 14 39 
E (lowest 10 per cent)...... 5 31 
, | BE eee er 100 56 











The scholastic averages of the 300 
men who failed to graduate are given 
in Table II. Superior men, as tested, 
achieved more satisfactorily than 
average and inferior men, whether 
they graduated or not. With them, 
failure was chiefly because of non- 
scholastic factors. 

Graduation with honors or high 
honors and election to Phi Beta 
Kappa and the winning of prizes for 
attainment are other indications of 
scholastic success. Among the mem- 
bers of these four classes such dis- 
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tinctions were won more often by 
superior men as tested than by 
average and inferior men. Compari- 
sons may be found in Table III. 
These figures show that 30 of the 4 


TABLE II 


ScHOLASTIC AVERAGES OF THE STUDENTS 
Who FaILep To GRADUATE 
































NuMBER OF 
Sc 
Fresuman AptitupE StuDENTs en onl 
Groups Aver- 
No Marks} In Group aces 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
A (top to per cent).... ° 11 75 
B (next 20 per cent)... 2 47 70 
C (middle 40 per cent). 12 101 69 
D (next 20 per cent)... 11 70 67 
E (lowest 10 per cent).. 8 38 66 
Re oicos 58 cheese 33 267 68 
TABLE III 


NumBer IN Eacu FresHMAN SCHOLASTIC-APTITUDE 
Group GRADUATING WITH Honors, HicH 
Honors, AnD Put Beta Kappa 




















NumBer or STUDENTS 
oe APTITUDE 
ROUPS . With 
Grad- | With . 
uating | Honors =. BK 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
A {top io percent).| 49 22 . 28 
B (next 20 per cent) 83 19 26 
C (middle 40 per 
cent).......... 172 18 I 16 
D (next 20 per cent)| 51 2 ° 2 
E (lowest 10 per 
re 21 I ° I 
Total number... .| 376 62 18 73 

















men attained honors or high honors 
leaving only 19 4 men in lower 
brackets. On the other hand, only 
one £ man attained honors, leaving 
20 men in lower brackets. In gen- 
eral, these relations hold throughout 
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the scale, with few exceptions. Fur. 
thermore, 4 men won 29 of the 
prizes, whereas E men won none. 

In conclusion, it is apparent that a 
scholastic-aptitude test has definite 
prognostic value at this particular 
liberal-arts college. But diagnosis of 
difficulties with the help of such tests 
is more important than prognosis, 
particularly after admission to college, 


Is Graduate Study 
Adequately Financed? 


In 1934, the president of a southern 
university informed the writer? that 
adequate financing of graduate study 
and research in this country had been 
attained. He implied that service 
and other tuition scholarships were 
no longer in demand and that fellow- 
ships to support students on a 
satisfactory standard of living were 
available at the largest American 
universities in sufficient numbers to 
supply all qualified candidates. 

During the following year, personal 
interviews indicated that many quali- 
fied students were unable to continue 
their researches without amplification 
of resources from clerical, janitorial, 
tutorial, and other work. Accord- 
ingly, in the summer of 1935, ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to about 
thirty-five of the largest universities 
in North America in an effort to 
secure definite information. Among 
the first to reply was the dean of a 
graduate school in the East, who 
wrote that the United States Office of 
Education was engaged in a study 
that would answer the questions, 


*Reported by H. W. Straley, III, University of 
North Carolina. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


Has any change in the number of 
graduate appointments taken place 
during the economic crisis? and How 
are the changes, if any, distributed 
among the stipend brackets, and 
among the branches of study? 

Both because of this letter and 
commercial connections established 
early in 1936, such data as had 
accumulated remained unused. A 
perusal of the Office of Education 
study mentioned, early this fall, 
however, failed to show that the 
answers to the questions were readily 
available. Realizing that this study 
will never be completed, it has been 
decided to present the results in 
hopes that it may stimulate further 
study and efforts to secure additional 


| funds to further graduate study. 


On the basis of a return of about 
one-third of the questionnaires, the 
following tentative conclusions may 
be drawn: 

1. The number of graduate appoint- 
ments carrying stipends varying from 
$250 to $750 appears to have increased 
since 1929. No appointments carry- 
ing a stipend of $1,000 or more were 
reported in 1935. 

2. The number of appointments for 
general study had decreased during 
the period, while offerings in specific 
branches of study generally had 
increased. 

The increases appear to be largely 
in the fields of physical and _bio- 
logical sciences and languages. The 


| number of appointments in the social 


subjects appears to have remained 
about constant, although withdrawals 
have taken place in the upper-stipend 
brackets. 

3. The number of graduate appoint- 
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ments available at $750 (or more) and 
tuition has suffered diminution since 
1929. If the writer’s memory serves 
correctly, there was a dearth of funds 
for that purpose eight years ago, and 
it is hard to believe that the number 
of fellowships in these brackets is 
adequate. 


Criteria for Evaluating 
Judgment Questions’ 


Judgment questions in an examina- 
tion are the dete noire of instructor 
and student alike. There is no great 
difficulty for the instructor in marking 
a paper where all of the questions are 
matters of fact. The answer is either 
right or wrong. The student either 
knows the matter of the course or 
does not. But when the instructor 
has to determine the value of the 
so-called “judgment question,” the 
desire to be absolutely fair may 
exceed one’s ability to be so. 

Before writing down any hard and 
fast criteria, it might be well to ascer- 
tain something of the general layout. 

In the first place, the lower class- 
men are still adolescents and that in a 
rather noticeable degree. As a matter 
of plain fact, a large percentage of the 
upper classmen have not completely 
emerged from that state of develop- 
ment. It is characteristic of the whole 
period of adolescence for development, 
whether physical or mental, to be 
uneven. Hence the problem becomes 
somewhat more acute when we realize 
that although the mean age of the 
freshman class, for example, may be 
eighteen and a half years, the mental 


*Reported by Mrs. J. Mulvihill Fagan, Mary- 
ville College. 
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age may range from sixteen to twenty- 
two. The degree of maturity of an 
individual student may be wholly 
out of correlation with her mental age 
and her position in college. 

In the second place, ability in 
abstract thought, and ability in prac- 
tical judgment (using that term to 
mean the application of any theory 
to fact) are not necessarily found 
in equal proportions in any one 
person. This is exemplified in the 
field of mathematics by those people 
who can understand and prove all the 
theorems of Euclid, and are yet unable 
to solve any problem in geometry. 

The second important fact to keep 
well in mind is, that besides the uneven 
intellectual development, there is the 
still more saltatory emotional matura- 
tion. Like the flowers that bloom in 
the spring, this would have nothing 
to do with the case, were it not for 
the patent fact that our emotions color 
our judgments. I dismiss as beneath 
our consideration the hypothesis that 
women are incapable of accurate 
judgment because of their so-called 
“emotional natures,” but I do believe 
it is worth while to realize that 
adolescents are prone to strong emo- 
tional reactions. If they are to be 
taught to judge and reason correctly, 
they must first of all be taught to put 
their feelings behind them. 

In asking judgment questions, care 
should be taken to avoid ambiguity. 
The student should know what is in 
the mind of the instructor so that she 
can analyze the content of the ques- 
tion. This analysis is both logically 
and psychologically necessary; logic- 
ally to insure clear thinking, and 
psychologically because it is rare to 
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find a student who has a broad ang 
deep grasp of any subject. Th 
ability to break the subject down a 
its component parts is of little value! 
unless the student is able to see thog!| 
parts in their relationships to othe| 
facts, and is able further to synthesiz| 
the whole into a complete unit o| 
conclusion. This sounds more cum. 
bersome than it is actually. In th. 
last analysis it is the process we al|| 
use most frequently. 

From what has gone before, I would) 
limit my criteria of the value of an | 
answer to these three: first, the ability| 
of the student to assemble those ele. 
ments or facts which are pertinent to 
the question at hand; second, the 
logical ordering of the elements or 
facts to a conclusion; and third, the 
ability to express what is thought. | 

Taking them in order, it will be| 
admitted that so frequently students’ 
answer “off the question.” What 
they say is correct but not in any way, 
involved in the problem at hand. 0r' 
out of a mass of reference material, 
they will choose only those statements | 
that appear in their own textbook. 
Or worse still they are unable to| 
correlate what they have learned in| 
any two courses, for example, socidl- 
ogy and history, or biology and| 
psychology, or physics and cosmology. 
The second point of logical order 
cannot be stressed too much. If acon- 
clusion is to be reached, let us hope it 
will be on rational grounds, and not, 
because of extrinsic reasons: as loyalty | 
to a person or that of going counter to 
an expressed opinion. The third point 
of clear expression is a sine gua non. | 
I have sometimes wished for clait-| 
voyant powers as I endeavored to| 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


follow the mental aberrations of some 
of my students. Clear expression 
follows clear thought. 

Perhaps the most discouraging part 
of all this is that as St. Thomas 
Aquinas reiterates so often, all error 
resides in the judgment. Still it may 
make us somewhat more understand- 
ing with our students to remember 
that we are susceptible to the same 
disorder that is besetting them. 


Remedial Reading with 
College Freshmen 


Applied medicine is often able to 
remedy diseases whose causal con- 
ditions are as yet largely unknown. 
Applied psychology finds itself in a 
parallel situation as regards reading 
disabilities, where there is an almost 
unanimous agreement that remedial 
treatment is possible, and yet little 
agreement as regards the major causes 
of the defects in question. It is a 
matter of surprise that the remedial 
treatment of slow reading is effective 
even in the adult years, a time when 
one would expect the mechanisms 
involved to have crystallized into 
unalterable forms. 

Two successful preliminary experi- 
ments in improving the reading of 
students at Wells College prompted a 
more extensive experiment in the fall 
of 1937. In the preliminary experi- 
ments (one with 12 experimental 
subjects and 6 controls, and a second 
with 10 experimentals and 10 con- 
trols) the improvement of reading 
speed was attempted by means 
of tachistoscopic (‘‘flash-card”’) exer- 
cises. We found that only 12 half- 

‘Reported by C. O. Weber, of Wells College. 
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hour periods of work with flash-card 
materials gave the experimentals a 
residual improvement of 31 per cent 
in reading speed over controls of 
equal initial ability. In the second 
experiment the experimentals gained 
16 per cent in reading speed. 

The critic rightly interposes at this 
point the question, Was the improved 
speed secured at the cost of poorer 
comprehension? In both preliminary 
experiments, however, the experi- 
mentals made gains over the controls, 
not only in speed but in compre- 
hension as well, showing a residual 
gain of about 6 per cent over the 
controls in comprehension scores. 

Last year 99 Freshmen were given, 
in addition to an intelligence test and 
several tests of personality trends, the 
Iowa Advanced Silent Reading Test, 
Form A. Form B of the Iowa test 
was given at the end of the experiment. 
We selected 48 Freshmen showing 
inferior speed and comprehension 
scores as experimentals, the remaining 
Freshmen (51 in number) serving as 
controls. We were careful to see that 
there were at least 25 students among 
the controls who were equivalent to 
25 experimentals in initial tests of 
intelligence, reading speed, and read- 
ing comprehension. The 48 experi- 
mentals were again divided into two 
groups of 24 students each, almost 
perfectly equal in initial intelligence 
and reading scores.$ 

It is usually found that students 
with the lowest initial reading scores 
will make larger gains through prac- 
tice, and this was found to be the 


5The National Council of Education Intelligence 
Test, in fact, gives an r of + .73 with reading 
comprehension, but an r of only + .41 with read- 
ing speed. 
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case with our experiments. The cor- 
relation between initial comprehension 
scores and comprehension gain was 
—.20 and the correlation between 
initial speed and speed gain was 
—.44. Assuming initial reading scores 
to be equal, however, we would expect 
that the more intelligent subjects 
would make larger gains. This was 
not at all the case in our experiment 
where dull and bright subjects made 
the same gains. 

The controls who got no special 
training in reading except the per- 
haps considerable training involved 
in taking five college courses, did 
make gains in comprehension and 
speed according to Table I. The 
experimentals made larger gains, how- 
ever; their “residual”’ gains over the 
controls were about 10 per cent for 
comprehension and about 26 per cent 
for speed. In general, we selected 
experimentals with low speed and 
comprehension scores. This selected 
them for intelligence, since the aver- 
age of their intelligence scores was 
202, while that of the controls was 238. 

Our controls should make greater 
gains simply because their initial 
reading scores are lower. In order to 
rule out this factor we selected 25 
experimentals and 25 controls whose 
initial scores on intelligence, speed, 
and comprehension are practically 
equal. The results are given in the 
lower section of Table I. The residual 
superiority of the experimentals is 
somewhat less than is shown in the 
upper section of Table I, but it still 
amounts to about § per cent for 
comprehension and to about 23 per 
cent for speed. These latter improve- 
ments are to be attributed to the 
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remedial-reading period. The im. 
provement is not large, but it jg 
rather remarkable in view of the fact 
that it was achieved in no more than 
six hours of remedial work for each 
subject. An entire semester of such 
training might result in large and 
permanent improvements in reading, 

Individual gains of members of the 
experimental group were highly vari- 


TABLE I 


ComPARATIVE GAINS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND 
ControL Groups 








CoMPREHENSION Rate 





Control | Exp’tal | Control | Exp’tal 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (s) 








Control and Experimental Groups 





Initial score........ 137 106 39 28 
Final score......... 142 122 43 38 
Raw gain.......... 5 16 4 10 
Percentage of gain. . 5 15 10 36 


Percentage of 


residual gain..... err we ee eee 24 














Equated Control and Experimental Groups 





Initial score........ 116 34 31 


Final score.........| 130 130 38 42 
Raw gain.......... 9 14 4 II 
Percentage of gain. . 7 12 12 35 


Percentage of 


residual gain..... a1 


eee 5 

















able. As regards speed improvement, 
for instance, three subjects made 
gains of over 80 per cent, while three 
other subjects actually showed small 
losses. Two of the cases showing 
losses were reported as quite unco- 
operative throughout the experiment, 
and the third subject was irregular 
and frequently late in attendance, 
complaining about a heavy burden of 
regular courses. 
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One of the most complete biological 
research laboratories in the country is 
to be erected by the University of 
Southern California at a cost of 
over $500,000. The three-story struc- 
ture will contain over one hundred 
laboratories for scientific research 
activities in zodlogy, botany, and 


related fields. 


Researcu fellowships and scholar- 
ships in safety education, with a 
total value of $11,000, have been 
awarded by New York University 
to twenty-eight teachers and directors 
of accident control in thirteen states. 
This center, which was established in 
the Division of General Education 
under a special grant of funds, will 
provide research and instruction in 
many fields of accident control. 


Tue American Youth Commission of 
the American Council on Education 
is engaged in a study to determine 
what effect, if any, the minority 
racial status of Negro youth has 
upon their personality development. 
Robert L. Sutherland is in charge of 
the research program which is largely 
employing case methods to analyze 
the nature of the adjustments, the 
aggressions, the frustrations, and the 
gains which youth may experience in 
being subjected to controls of social 
caste and social class. 


A PROGRAM of late afternoon, eve- 
ning, and Saturday courses for adults 


has been announced by the University 
of Pittsburgh, which will comprise 
287 courses. This represents a wide 
expansion over last year’s adult- 
education offerings. These courses, 
conducted by 145 members of the 
faculty, are in the fields of liberal 
arts, engineering and mines, business 
administration, education, and applied 
social studies. More than one-half of 
the courses can be taken for graduate 
study. 


A peparteENT of biophotography 
has been established at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, with Ear] B. Perkins, professor 
of zodlogy and Antarctic explorer, as 
its head. The new department is 
established to carry on and enlarge 
the scope of the photographic research 
of the late Norman McClintock. The 
production of instructional films of 
college level in biology and such 
related subjects as medicine, surgery, 
botany, veterinary medicine, and 
psychology, and the use of the 
motion-picture camera as a research 
tool in the analysis of biological 
problems will be the primary func- 
tions of the new department. 


SoctaLizep medicine, in one sense, 
is a reality at Antioch College. In 
addition to the regular medical and 
infirmary service under the direction 
of a full-time physician, which are 
available to students on the payment 
of the medical fee, Antioch has added 
a group-insurance plan which pro- 
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vides for emergency hospitalization 
and consultation with outside special- 
ists. If a student should suddenly 
be stricken with appendicitis, for 
example, he can be operated on at 
the hospital of his choice by the 
surgeon of his choice, and the college 
stands ready to refund to him the 
first $200 of his bill. The plan has 
the double object of insuring that 
Antioch students, especially when 
they are away from the campus on 
their co-operative jobs, will not delay 
in calling for adequate medical care 
in an emergency, and that through 
the pooling of group resources the 
individual will not be forced out of 
school by the financial burden of 
emergency illness. Approximately $4 
of the student’s medical fee of $15 per 
year is allotted to the emergency 
fund; the small surplus each year 
goes into a contingency fund which 
will be used as a reserve against 
years in which claims may exceed 
receipts. The fund covers all forms 
of emergency hospitalization other 
than in the college infirmary. 


Ow tHE West Coast a group of 
institutions of higher education are 
joined together in a voluntarily co- 
operative association for the develop- 
ment of better methods of student 
personnel work. The association is 
incorporated under the name of 
Western Personnel Service as a non- 
profit organization under the laws 
of California. Each member institu- 
tion appoints a representative to serve 
on the Academic Council of Western 
Personnel Service. The headquarters 
in Pasadena will serve as a clearing 
house of information useful to student 
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personnel workers in the member | 


colleges. Through its bulletins and 


counseling services, the Personne] | 


Service will report on developments 
in methods of student personnel 
work and on occupational information 
significant for college students. 


A NEW School of Education, which 
will combine Teachers College and 
the education department of the 
Graduate School to form the largest 
unit in the University, has been 
announced at Fordham. The Dean 
of Teachers College, the Rev. Joseph 
A. Lennon, conceived the plan for the 
new school and will serve as regent. 
Francis M. Crowley, formerly Dean 
of the School of Education at St. 
Louis University, will act as Dean 
of the School. 

Three graduate degrees and one 
undergraduate will be given. For 
the first time the university will offer 
a M.S. degree in education with- 
out thesis requirements, designed for 
teachers or others who may be con- 
sidered as “‘consumers”’ rather than 
as “producers” of research. It is 
expected that this degree will appeal 
to those “primarily interested in the 
development or acquisition of teach- 
ing, supervisory, or administrative 
skills.’ The School of Education 
will give special attention to the needs 
of men entering the teaching pro- 
fession, because officials of the Uni- 
versity believe more men teachers are 
needed in elementary and high schools. 


Fancy last month the Georgia School 
of Technology at Atlanta celebrated 
its golden jubilee with an elaborate 
program of exercises. Most of the 
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state and national officials of Georgia 
were present, and delegates from uni- 
yersities and colleges of every state 
in the Union and several foreign 
countries took part in the cere- 
monies. October 8 marked the fiftieth 
anniversary of the opening of this 
famous southern institution. Since 
1888, when the school included five 
acres of land, two small buildings, a 
dozen teachers, and a scant hundred 
pupils as its principal resources, 
Georgia Tech. has grown to be a 
highly rated professional school of 
two hundred teachers, four thousand 
students, housed in twenty-seven 
buildings spread over fifty acres. 


Courricuar changes at Princeton 
this fall include added emphasis 
upon the humanities. Thomas Mann, 
Nobel Prize winner, has been added 
to the faculty as a lecturer in 
this field. Two special courses in 
religious history mark other inno- 
vations. Other curricular changes 
include a better co-ordination of 
modern-language courses and the 
introduction of a language conference 
course at which Mr. Mann will 
assist. This year also will see the 
inauguration of a four-year course in 
engineering which aims to prepare 
the student more fundamentally and 
less technically for the profession. 


Owe of the most important changes 
at Columbia University this year is 
the foundation of a new department 
of Chinese and Japanese. L. Car- 
rington Goodrich, associate professor 
of Chinese, will head the new depart- 
ment which is a combination of the 
Department of Chinese and the Insti- 
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tute of Japanese studies. President 
Butler expressed his belief that the 
“amalgamation of the studies should 
make Columbia one of the great 
American centers for the training of 
scholars in both the Chinese and 
Japanese languages.” The new de- 
partment will have at its disposal the 
growing Japanese library of 25,000 
volumes and the Chinese library of 
over 45,000 books, as well as pro- 
vision to expand them, made possible 
by a recent gift of $25,000. 


Severat new sequences of studies 
under the general heading, “inter- 
national relations,” are being offered 
for the first time to outstanding 
political-science students at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The new under- 
graduate major is aimed to prepare 
students for courses in the foreign 
service of the United States govern- 
ment, positions with importing or 
exporting firms, shipping companies, 
international banking houses, or the 
foreign-press services. 


Aw anonymous gift of $100,000, 
recently received by the Department 
of Art and Archaeology of Princeton 
University, will accelerate work upon 
the monumental “Index of Christian 
Art” on which the department has 
been laboring for two decades. The 
Index has proved to be of increasing 
value to scholars, in as much as it is 
a general catalogue of all Christian 
and medieval art objects of every 
material from the beginning of the 
Christian era to 1400 A.D. More 
than seventy-five thousand art objects 
have already been indexed. Miss 
Helen Woodruff, director of the work, 
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expects the project to be completed 
in another ten years. 


The general reading course, designed 
to stimulate wider reading by stu- 
dents at Frances Shimer College this 
fall, has been announced by Miss 
A. Beth Hostetter, acting president. 
The purpose of the course, stated by 
the curriculum committee, is “‘to 
supply a broader cultural background 
than the pursuit of her actual course 
of study may permit the student to 
acquire.” The program is organized 
in three general fields of learning—the 
humanities, the sciences, and civiliza- 
tion and the modern world. Each 
student will choose at least two 
related fields in each of these main 
groups. Reading for the course will 
be wholly voluntary, but the students’ 
understanding and appreciation will 
be measured through conferences with 
a teacher in the field in which the 
reading is being done. No class 
sessions will be held, the tutorial con- 
ferences being considered sufficient. 
The program is open only to students 
in the upper division of the college. 


Tue American Association for Adult 
Education and the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association are 
co-operating in a special research 
project on university extension and 
adult education to be directed by 
Clem O. Thompson of the University 
of Chicago. The purpose of the 
study is fourfold: to determine who 
the persons are who are studying 
under the guidance of the institutions 
that are members of the National 
University Education Association— 
their personal and occupational char- 
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acteristics, where they live, and the 
extent to which they pursue or have 
pursued a more or less continuous 
program of study; to define the radii 
of areas served by the several institu. 
tions; to learn the relation of the 
location of extension centers and of 
students served by correspondence to 
the presence of library and other 
educational facilities; and to analyze 
the procedures used by the institu. 
tions—methods of reaching the stu- 
dents, type of work carried on, 
methods of teaching or learning guid- 
ance employed, and the efforts made 
to provide programs with some degree 
of continuity. 

The following ten institutions have 
been selected because of their variety 
in type, geographical distribution, and 
kinds of service provided, subject to 
their agreement to participate: Uni- 
versity of California; University of 
Chicago; Indiana University; Iowa 
State College; Massachusetts, Exten- 
sion Division; University of North 
Carolina; Pennsylvania State College; 
University of Texas; Washington Uni- 
versity; and University of Wisconsin. 

It is expected that the study will 
require about eighteen months, at 
which time the results will be pub- 
lished by the co-operating institutions. 


Reorcanization of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, now in 
its nineteenth year, has just been 
effected in accordance with a plan 
proposed at the annual meeting held 
in Philadelphia in March, 1938, which 
provided for a national headquarters 
in charge of an Executive Secretary, 
which was opened September 1, 1938, 
at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
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D.C. The first Executive Secretary 
of the reorganized Association is 
Walter Crosby Eells, who for the past 
ten years has been Professor of Educa- 
tion at Stanford University. He is 
the author of The Junior College, and 
Surveys of American Higher Educa- 
tion, and for eight years he has been 
editor of the Junior College Journal. 
He has participated in various nation- 
wide surveys of junior colleges and 
has written many monographs and 
articles relating to them. 

Since 1922 the number of junior 
colleges in the United States has 
grown from approximately two hun- 
dred institutions to 553 in 44 states. 
During the same period the enrollment 
in these institutions has increased 
from 16,000 to more than 136,000. 
The establishment of a central execu- 
tive and research office at Washington 
should have considerable influence in 
stimulating and guiding the future 
development of the junior-college 
movement in all parts of the country. 
Through such an office it will be 
possible to render more effective 
assistance to junior colleges wherever 
located and to assist in the organiza- 
tion of new ones. 


‘Tue extension of educational super- 
vision and the improvement of teach- 
ing in the undergraduate schools 
of Yale, which President Seymour 
announced in his inaugural address a 
year ago would be the first major 
undertaking of his administration, 
have been effected. Sixteen new 
positions have been created. These 
additional instructors make possible 
a reduction in the size of divisions 
and more individual attention. Under 
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the new counseling plan, members of 
the faculty who have been selected as 
counselors will be relieved of a portion 
of their teaching so that they may 
have more time to devote to the 
Freshmen assigned to them. 

In addition to these, twenty-four 
resident counselors have been ap- 
pointed to serve as advisers to groups 
of fifteen first-year men. These men 
will live in the freshman dormitories, 
and will supplement the duties of the 
faculty counselors, advising the Fresh- 
men as to studies, extra-curricular 
activities, opportunities for self-help, 
and other personal problems. Another 
precedent is that about half of 
the freshman class, because of high 
entrance records, will be permitted 
to undertake work in advanced sub- 
jects. Upperclassmen come in for 
their share of attention, in as much 
as a comprehensive program has been 
set up to provide individual guidance 
for them in preparation for their 
general examinations. 


Iw rHe report of the General Educa- 
tion Board for the last half of 1936 
and the year 1937 recently made pub- 
lic, Raymond D. Fosdick, president, 
discusses the accomplishments and 
appropriations of the Board during 
its thirty-five years of existence and 
comments on its future program as 
follows: 


The General Education Board in 1937 
was thirty-five years old. Established in 
1902 by John Davison Rockefeller, it was 
dedicated, in the words of its charter, to 
“the promotion of education within the 
United States without distinction of race, 
sex, or creed.” ... The total amount 
received by the board in gifts and the 
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accretion thereof, exclusive of income from 
investments, was $179,754,751.44. 

Up until 1920 the Board’s expendi- 
tures were made almost exclusively from 
income. In 1920, however, the practice 
was initiated of spending from principal 
as well as from income. Total appropria- 
tions up to the end of 1937 were as 
follows: 


From principal......... $139,3375348-55 
From income.......... 11$,997,322.02 





Cr A wy, 


Roughly speaking, the money was used 
to stimulate progress in the following 
fields: medical education, higher educa- 
tion, Negro education, and certain special 
programs of brief duration or involving 
smaller sums of money. The amounts 
contributed in each of these fields are 
approximately as follows: 


Medical education......... $89,000,000 
Higher education (colleges 

of liberal arts)........... 68,000,000 
Negro education........... 40,000,000 
Special educational 

NG hs 64 040000093 $53,000,000 


In a sense, the contributions made 

throughout the years to medical educa- 
tion and to the endowment of liberal arts 
colleges represent closed chapters of the 
activity of the General Education Board. 
The money was expended, the programs 
completed, and attention directed to 
other phases of education. 
. . . The funds of the General Educa- 
tion Board, that is, the unappropriated 
assets available on December 31, 1937, 
amounted to $28,192,611.85, based on 
the market value of the securities on 
that date. 

Of this $28,000,000 balance remaining, 
approximately $12,000,000 is definitely 
earmarked for the Board’s present pro- 
grams in southern education, in general 
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education, and in child growth and 
development. $7,300,000 has been set 


aside for unexpected contingencies and | 


for commitments expressed or implied 
under former programs of the Board. 
The free balance of funds remaining as 
of December 31, 1937, is approximately 
$8 700,000. 

The life of the General Education 
Board is therefore running to its close. 
It is probable that within a few years its 
funds will be completely exhausted and 
the organization will be liquidated. 

With the funds at their disposal 
rapidly diminishing as a result of expendi- 
tures from principal, the Trustees of the 
General Education Board, in 1933, deter- 
mined to concentrate the remaining 
sources of the Board largely in con- 
nection with three types of activity: 
first, the continuance of the existing 
program in the southern states; second, 
the support of research and _ experi- 
mentation in relation to the problems 
presented in the field of general educa- 
tion, namely, the secondary school through 
the junior college level; and third, a pro- 
gram in child growth and development. 


Necro scholarship will be definitely 
encouraged as the new Founders 
Library, built at a cost of $1,105,000 
by Federal appropriation, nears com- 
pletion on the campus at Howard 
University. The library is one of 
the new buildings constructed in 
accordance with a twenty-year pro- 
gram of development approved by 
the Federal government and now in 
its seventh year. The new library 
is the largest and most complete in 
any Negro educational institution and 
is consider: : one of the most modern 
libraries in the country. 
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The Whole Student 


DUCATION on this continent 

is in the middle of a quiet 
battle between two opposing 
views about the best methods of 
procedure to be followed in furnishing 
an education to youth. One may be 
called the “‘holoistic” or whole-student 
approach, the other the subject 
approach. Extremes throw differ- 
ences into relief. An extreme sub- 
ject approach is as follows. The 
objective of the instructor is to teach 
a subject course to young people 
who may wish to study the subject. 
Numbers are not important; five 
hundred can be as easily cared for 
as twenty-five. The students may, 
or may not, attend class as they 
prefer. They must of course pay 
their fees, and in large classes admis- 
sion to lectures may be gained by 
the use of official cards. The success 
of the class members is determined 
entirely by written examinations. In 
large classes the student’s admission 
card cannily carries a photo of the 
student to prevent the use of a ghost 
writer by students who are financially 
able but intellectually feeble. In such 
a situation presentation of the course 
is the objective of the instructor. The 
student is unknown as an individual. 
At the other extreme in schools 
far on the left wing, the primary- 
grade teacher focuses her attention 
upon the development of the child. 
She selects this bit or that of a 
subject as she discovers his need for 


it. She watches the health of each 
child and even provides food for the 
undernourished. She deals with aber- 
rations of personality, temper tan- 
trums, inferiorities, and exhibitionistic 
orgies. Social habits and problems of 
co-operation and selfishness receive 
her attention. Excursions are made 
among the artistic and constructional 
impulses of the child. In this situa- 
tion the development of the child is 
the objective of the teacher. Sub- 
jects are not taught as such. Those 
parts which are useful are taught 
when needed. Logica! organizations 
of subject structure are not presented. 
The whole child goes to school. 

During the last thirty-five years 
with the establishment of the Dewey 
school in Chicago the elementary 
area of education in America has 
become increasingly dominated by the 
whole-child concept. The progress 
was slow for twenty years until after 
the Great War. Since 1920 the move- 
ment has been enormously accelerated 
in speed and expanded in coverage. 
The high schools began to feel the 
influence of the idea a few years ago, 
and now the colleges are becoming 
affected. 


N THE college area the physical 

health of the individual has come 
to school. Each student is given a 
physical examination in all colleges, 
and extensive personality examina- 
tions are a part of the program in 
some colleges. Advice about the cor- 
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rection of diseases and conditions is 
given in some colleges, and hospitali- 
zation and remediation are provided 
in full by other colleges. That area 
in the education of the whole student 
has come by common practice into 
the field of college education. 

Provision for student housing has 
long been an area of concern by 
colleges. Proper food in dining halls 
and cafeterias is also receiving admin- 
istrative attention. 

More recently personal-guidance 
facilities have been added as more of 
the student is acknowledged to be 
coming to school. Deans of men and 
women, psychological clinicians and 
advisers are being added to the staffs 
of colleges, and to them are brought 
a range of personal problems by the 
students as wide as human nature— 
problems of finance, home difficulties, 
feelings of inferiority, love, and sub- 
ject failures. 

If the hundreds of colleges of the 
nation were examined, it is safe to 
say that every phase of the whole 
student is recognized somewhere, 
although few colleges recognize all 
the phases. And where the idea is 
recognized the operations to put it 
into effect fall below the ideal. The 
health services are not as effective as 
they might be; guidance is not so 
widely spread through the student 
body nor so expertly rendered as 
optimum efficiency would demand. 

The administrative officers of col- 
leges are more sensitive to the 
“holoistic” concept than are the 
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instructors in the classrooms. The | 
subject rather than the student is stil] | 
largely in the focus of attention. This 
is so because with advancing progress 
in intellectual study the scholarly 
organization of subject material be 
comes more appropriate for education, 
The primary teacher teaches only the 
discrete tools of mathematics because 
that is all the children need or can 
understand. The college student, 
however, has reached the point where 
a logical organization of mathematics 
is essential for intellectual satisfaction 
and use. 

Even in the classroom, however, 
the concept of use for the layman is 
beginning to germinate new organiza- 





tions of elementary courses. Func- 
tionalizing subjects, selecting and 
organizing content of use to the 
layman rather than the specialist, is 
in the air. Survey and orientation 
courses are the latest forms of reorgan- 
ization. Service subjects geared to 
the needs of professional students are 
increasingly receiving attention as 
pre-professional courses in place of 
academic courses which are organized 
as beginning courses for graduate 
specialization. While it is obvious 
that advanced courses must be organ- 
ized for the scholar, it is becoming 
apparent that courses in general 
education may wisely be organized 
for the layman. 

In general, evidence is accumulating 
rapidly that the colleges are exploring 
the idea that the whole student should 
be the concern of the college. 


W. W. C. 
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Many Divergent Views 


Wuat apout Survey Courses? dy B. L. 
Johnson. New York: Henry Holt and 


Company, 1937. xI+377pp. $2.85. 


On the first page of Dean Johnson’s 
book he adopts cvdhenets clear defini- 
tion of the ‘survey course” to which he 
adheres through most of the volume: 
“A survey course is any course intended 
for college Freshmen and Sophomores 
primarily as part of their general educa- 
tion, which draws its subject-matter from 
two or more of the ordinary college 
departments.” This definition avoids the 
implications so often assumed that a 
survey course is necessarily discursive, 
shallow, unscholarly, and trivial. A 
perusal of this book will go far toward 
convincing the impartial reader that the 
percentage of survey courses that deserve 
these adjectives is probably about the 
same as the usual courses given in our 
colleges. Some of the courses described 
in this volume certainly seem to provide 
nourishment fine-hashed for the toothless. 
But what college is free from one or two 
such courses? It may well be that if 
colleges must continue to admit the tooth- 
less this is an appropriate form of pabulum. 

The book falls into seven sections: 
General Aspects and Problems, Curricula 
in Specific Colleges and Universities, 
The Survey Course in the Natural 
Sciences, The Survey Course in the Social 
Studies, The Survey Course in the Human- 
ities, The Composite Survey Course, and 
Measurement and Evaluation. It goes 
without saying that a volume composed 
of contributions from more than twenty- 
five authors from as many different 
institutions will present many divergent 
views both of policy and of technique. 
This constitutes a part of the value of 
this interesting book. Some authors 
paint glorious pictures of their aims, but 


fall a little flat in their description of the 
extent to which they are able to realize 
their ideals. For the most part, how- 
ever, the chapters are objective, stimu- 
lating, and constructive. It is obvious 
that the survey course in the social 
studies, which was the first field in which 
this type of course was organized, 
shows the greatest stability, both in con- 
tent and in organization. These courses 
as presented at Minnesota, Columbia, 
Chicago, and Stephens, give an impression 
of solidity and substance not yet attained 
by the corresponding courses either in the 
sciences or in the humanities. 

It is most interesting to observe the 
divergent attitudes toward many of the 
procedures in the organization of these 
courses. Mr. Krey, of Minnesota, states 
that ‘“‘such a course is undesirable in 
the freshman year.” Mr. Carman, of 
Columbia, takes exactly the opposite 
position. Some advocate the large sec- 
tion for instruction. Others are equally 
certain that the greatest values of 
the course depend on small sections 
held throughout the year by the same 
instructor. All agree, however, that the 
crux of the whole matter lies in the 
competence of the teaching staff, and 
that the most serious problem facing the 
survey course is the development of 
competent instructors. Mr. Krey perti- 
nently remarks, “The importance of the 
meeting of minds—and a good lecturer 
can manage some of that too—lies in 
the quality of the mind that is met.” 

The great difficulties in editing a book 
written by many authors have been 
surmounted with unusual success by Dean 
Johnson. The book presents many points 
of view, and shows the usefulness of the 
survey course in many different types of 
institution. But through it all is a thread 
of continuity in the contention that the 
course that cuts across departmental 
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lines has a useful place in a college 


curriculum. 
H. E. Hawkes 
Columbia University 


A Provocative Treatise 


Personatity, by Gordon W. Allport. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 


1937. xiv+588 pp. $3.50. 


Allport’s Personality is a_ scholarly, 
comprehensive, challenging, and provoc- 
ative treatise on a topic that is everywhere 
receiving most earnest consideration. It 
is safe to say that it will rank high among 
psychological contributions from the point 
of view of its influence in psychological 
circles and even more so among educators 
and personnel workers. Space limitations 
preclude adequate review and criticism so 
we must content ourselves with a mere 
glimpse of its purpose, scope, and 
implications. 

The book consists of five parts sub- 
divided into twenty chapters. The first 
part devotes one hundred pages to the 
task of making a case for the scientific 
study of the individual in contrast to 
mind-in-general, to the recording of fifty 
definitions of personality that have come 
down to us through the ages (Number 50 
is Mr. Allport’s definition), and to a 
history of characterology. In passing, it 
may be said that Allport’s definition of 
personality turns out to be a definition of 
individuality, a distinction which, if it had 
been made and consistently adopted, 
would have clarified the treatment for the 
reader. Part II deals with the general 
principles underlying the development of 
personality. Part III on the structure 
of personality may well be said to be the 
heart of the book. Here he competently 
discusses and rejects the theory of 
identical elements in the problem of 
transfer and develops his theory of 
traits. The crux of his thesis is that 
there are two kinds of traits for the 
understanding of personality, individual 
traits and common traits. Allport seizes 
every opportunity to minimize the signifi- 
cance of common traits (those possessed 
to varying degrees by all of us) and to 
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extol the virtues of individual traits 
(those which exist on an all-or-none basis 
and which truly set each of us off from 
the other, thus giving us uniqueness), 
Part IV describes 52 methods of per. 
sonality analysis. Separate chapters are 
devoted to psychographic methods based 
upon common traits, analysis by ratings, 
tests, and experiments, and the methods 
of expressive movements. Part V dis. 
cusses understanding personality by con- 
sidering the ability to judge people, the 
role of inference and intuition, and a 
final résumé of the person in psychology, 

What is new in this book? What is 
worth while? These two questions can- 
not be answered in brief fashion with full 
justice to Allport’s position. To the 
reviewer it seems that Allport has made 
a distinct contribution in his emphasis 
on the uniqueness of the individual and 
that this uniqueness has too long been 
neglected by orthodox psychology as a 
legitimate object of scientific study. His 
emphasis on the clinical approach uti- 
lizing the case history method, hitherto 
developed most extensively by applied 
sociology and medicine, deserves com- 
mendation. The historical treatment of 
the subject and the comprehensive sum- 
mary of available methods of personality 
analysis likewise rank high in utility. 
Allport’s insistence that the unique char- 
acteristics of a given individual can only 
be revealed by utilizing individual traits 
and by virtually rejecting common traits 
may be said to be the high point of the 
book. The frank admittance of intuition 
as a scientific method into the study of 
personality will likewise lead the mystics 
to rejoice. 

To the reviewer there are many things 
to deplore. Allport’s diatribes against 
habit as a dynamic factor in personality, 
his constant minimization of the impor- 
tance of statistics, factor analysis, and 
measurement scales, and his rejection of 
or at least belittling of the achievements 
of differential psychology seem uncalled 
for and, what is more important, are 
likely to block progress in the vigorous 
developments nowactually under way. For 
example, Ruth Strang in her recent 
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rsonnel book entitled Behavior and 
Background of Students in College and 
Secondary School states on page 223, 


The makers of tests have, in general, failed 
to use the knowledge which we already have. 
They have failed to distinguish between what 
Allport and Odbert have called universal and 
particular traits. The universal traits are 
the only ones that can be measured; the 
particular traits are the most important for 
personality. Accordingly, the test makers 
are measuring irrelevancies in most cases. 


While no one can quarrel with his 
definition of intuition yet it is most 
unfortunate that this word with all of its 
mystical connotations should be resur- 
rected and reintroduced into psychology. 
It is unfortunate that he did not use some 
such term as “clinical synthesis” or 
“clinical judgment”’ instead of intuition 
to cover the need that exists for “sizing 
up the total personality” from all the 
available evidence that can be gathered 
by a variety of personality-analysis 
methods. Finally, the central thesis of 
the book, namely, the overwhelming 
importance of individual traits in con- 
trast to common traits in the delineation 
of individuality, seems to be suspended in 
mid-air without any substantial founda- 
tion of fact. The reviewer was eager to 
note just what these individual traits 
looked like and was considerably dis- 
appointed to discover that the illustra- 
tions used by Allport were all in the 
nature of extreme statements of char- 
acteristics that exist in degree and hence 
are, in reality, common traits. 

As said before, the emphasis on the 
unique characteristics of the individual 
(patterning of traits as found in the 
individual by psychographic methods, 
case history notes, and the like) is a 
most wholesome emphasis. But it is an 
emphasis that is far from novel. Differ- 
ential psychology has been struggling 
with this problem for years and as long 
ago as 1911 Thorndike in a book entitled 
Individuality, clearly showed that the 
use of measurement scales for common 
traits was entirely adequate to account 
for the fact of individuality and unique- 
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ness. No reference to this brief but 
significant contribution is to be found in 
Allport’s book. Furthermore, at the 
very moment Allport’s book is published 
we find Richard G. Sagebeer describing 
a machine for pattern analysis whereby 
deviations in a number of common traits 
may be weighted and summed to provide 
a quantitative index of “uniqueness of 
pattern.” In short, the reviewer would 
insist that the objective measurement 
approach inaugurated by Cattell and 
Thorndike is still in its infancy and those 
interested in understanding the individual 
have more to gain by forging ahead along 
these lines than by becoming lost in a 
maze of trait names, intuition, and 
clinical judgments unsupported by avail- 
able measurements of common traits. 
Dona.p G. PATERSON 
University of Minnesota 


A Fair Sampling 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF INTRAMURAL 
ATHLETICS FOR MEN IN COLLEGES AND 
Universities, Sy Carl L. Nordly. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937. viit134 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 716) $1.60. 


“The purpose of this study is to ascer- 
tain the status quo of intramural athletic 
programs and of various administrative 
policies in selected colleges and universi- 
ties and to formulate recommended 
procedures for the administration of 
intramural athletics” —this opening state- 
ment by the author sums up rather 
completely the contents of his book in 
which he conforms to his stated purpose. 
This contribution to physical-education 
literature will be especially welcome to 
intramural directors who because of a 
multiplicity of duties and responsibilities 
have not the time to visit a large number 
of schools and study a great many intra- 
mural] programs. 

The author has recognized that no two 
colleges or universities are just alike in 
the factors which influence the type and 
scope of intramural sports programs best 
suited to their needs, and he has wisely 
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avoided recommendations of specific pro- 
cedures to be followed by all intramural 
directors. The chapter on ““Recommended 
Procedures for the Administration of 
Intramural Athletics” is probably the 
most valuable one in the book, as the 
author uses as his criteria the commonly 
accepted principles of physical education 
and supports his recommendations with 
statements by outstanding educators in 

physical education and related fields. 
Although the study was made of 
selected colleges and universities, it seems 
that those selected represent a fair 
sampling of all colleges and universities, 
and all types and sizes of programs, and 
that the conclusions and recommenda- 

tions have rather universal application. 

Haro.p Sanrorp Woop 

Wesleyan University 


A Memorandum 


ReEsEARCH MEMORANDUM ON EpucaTION 
IN THE DeEpRESSION, by the Educational 
Policies Commission. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1937. xi+ 
173 pp. (Bulletin 28) $1.00. 


The Social Science Research Council 
did a most praiseworthy thing in develop- 
ing a series of statements by which per- 
sons and agencies proposed to study any 
of the social aspects of the depression 
might be guided. One of the thirteen 
such statements is the monograph under 
review. Others pertain to crime in the 
depression, the family in the depression, 
recreation in the depression, and the 
like—topics only slightly less vital to 
educators than the present memorandum 
on education and the depression. 

The one thing to be kept clearly in 
mind is that this memorandum does not 
purport to be an account of what the 
effects of the depression were or are on 
education. It is an analysis of ways to go 
about finding out what the effects of the 
depression on education actually were 
or are. 

In doing this, naturally the memoran- 
dum must reveal a good deal of informa- 
tion bearing upon education in the 
depression, but such information is essen- 
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tially background material to justify the | 


selection of problems for research. 

To research workers this monograph 
should prove both stimulating and helpful, 
The field is divided into eight sections, as 
follows: historical and comparative; the. 
ory and philosophy; student personnel; 
instruction; staff personnel; organization 
and administration; finance, business, and 
property; professional and scientific actiy. 
tiies. Within each section the treatment 
is fairly uniform a general analysis of the 
particular topic to indicate what phases 
are important, followed by illustrative 
problems with detailed suggestions for 
research studies dealing with each 
problem. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
was invited by the Social Science Research 
Council to assume responsibility for the 
preparation of the memorandum. The 
Commission had the services of Jesse B. 
Sears, professor of education, Stanford 


University, in carrying forward the work. | 


Frep J. KELty 
United States Office of Education 


An Individual Curriculum 


INDEPENDENT Stupy IN THE Lower 
Division at STanrorpd UNIveERsIty, 
1931-1937, by Edgar Eugene Robinson. 
Stanford University, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1937. ix+90 pp. 
$1.50. 


Stanford has been trying to do some- | 


thing different with its better students, 
and at least one important member of its 
faculty has made a number of important 
discoveries. Mr. Robinson has discovered 
that there is no substitute for good teach- 
ing. He also has discovered that good 
teaching at the university level is difficult 
to discover and reward. This slim vol- 
ume is an attempt at a report on a plan 
for independent study by superior stu- 
dents, since its inauguration at Stanford 
in 1925, and more particularly, since 1931. 
This plan was and is essentially an 
individual curriculum under a_ special 
faculty adviser, functioning as a tutor, 
and culminating in a comprehensive 
examination. Of limited scope from 1925, 
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through 1928, in 1929 a large grant from 
the General Education Board enabled a 
much larger program to be launched 
under the following existing conditions: 


A tradition of electives was firmly estab- 
lished. A body of superior students was 
assured. The university was in a stage of 
development favorable to experimentation in 
teaching. All of the students entering the 
university were concentrated in certain courses 
during their first two years. 


The plan aimed at stimulating the 
superior student “‘to do more work and 
better work than he would ordinarily do 
without individual supervision.” Stan- 
ford, or at least Mr. Robinson, has made 
the following discoveries. 

“The process of finding [superior] stu- 
dents early in their academic career does 
not appear simple.” The discovery has 
also been made that individual students 
differ greatly (see page 17). “To save 
repetition” the small discussion group 
appeared early, but the two greatest 
discoveries made were, respectively, that 
there is no substitute for good teaching, 
and that Freshmen need independent 
study most of all students. 

The book deals first with the back- 
ground of ideas and legislation necessary 
to set the plan in operation and then 
turns to many case studies of actual 
students, listing them by departments. 
Instructors have contributed their opin- 
ions which are drawn up as advantages 
and disadvantages of the plan. The plan 
also extends to students in the upper 
division, but for the most part, inde- 
pendent study in the upper division tends 
to become like work on the doctorate. 
Most of the work done under this plan 
is of a reading nature. It is essentially 
a reading type of study or learning, and 
not a doing type of study or learning. 
Mr. Robinson might say that it is an 
attempt to introduce the individual 
laboratory method of the sciences into 
the humanities. The actual mechanics 
of the plan are left too much to the reader’s 
imagination to determine whether such a 
plan might be adapted to larger institu- 
tions, or institutions dealing with greater 
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numbers of students. The reviewer trusts 
that the appearance of this volume will 
tempt other universities to experiment 
with similar plans for superior students. 
H. F. FLetcHer 
University of Illinois 


An Antidote to Generalities 
StrupENTs AND Occupations, dy E.G. 


Williamson. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1937. xxiv+437 pp. 
$2.50. 


Deflating the balloons of excessive 
ambition, launched on the inspirational 
hot air of well-meaning teachers, is 
a thankless but necessary task. Mr. 
Williamson has performed it with cour- 
age and consideration. His introductory 
chapters on “What Colleges Can Do for 
Students”’ and “The Making of a Voca- 
tional Choice” should be read by every 
college student, every youth who thinks 
of going to college, and every parent who 
expects to foot the bills. 

Students and Occupations is a textbook 
for the college course in occupations, now 
offered in some seventy institutions, one 
of which is the author’s University 
of Minnesota. The principal fields of 
employment for college men and women 
are described in seventeen chapters on 
medicine, engineering, chemistry, agri- 
culture, forestry, home economics, teach- 
ing, business, law, journalism, social 
welfare, the ministry, library, art, indus- 
try, personal and public service. Many 
different jobs in each field are covered; 
the chapter on medical occupations for 
example includes public health, med- 
ical social service, nursing, occupational 
therapy, medical technology, medical 
dietetics, hospital administration, phar- 
macy, dentistry, psychiatry, optometry, 
chiropractic, osteopathy, and chiropody. 
Suggested readings follow each chapter. 

With commendable candor the author 
warns the reader that “‘it is difficult, if 
not impossible to eliminate all inaccur- 
acies” in a book of this kind. Every 
experienced worker in occupational re- 
search will agree. Publication is justified 
not by perfection but by improvement 
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over less accurate or less accessible 
materials heretofore available. 

Valuable as the book is for its facts 
about occupations, its great contribution 
is in its philosophy of vocational guidance, 
its realistic recognition of things that 
education can and cannot do. 

Rosert Hoprpock 
National Occupational Conference 


A Scholarly Account 


A Co.iece Proressor OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE: Lucio MaRINEO SICULO AMONG 
THE SpanisH Humanists, dy Caro 
Lynn. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. xi+302 pp. $3.00. 


Lucio Marineo Siculo was born about 
1444 in Sicily, whence the name. His 
life, therefore, began as that of Vittorino 
was ending. Like Vittorino he was a 
poor boy from a remote hill country, far 
from the highways of learning. Marineo 
was twenty-five before he learned to 
read, but thereafter he lost no time. He 
studied at Palermo and at Rome in the 
academy of the famous Pomponio Leto. 
The high enthusiasm for Greek which had 
marked the previous generation was 
already passing in Italy, and although he 
began the language he did not master it. 
The road to success was to be grounded 
upon excellence in Latin style, and in this 
Marineo became a master. He taught 
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for five years in Palermo and then sailed 
for Spain (1481). 

Immediately appointed to a position jn 
Salamanca, the foremost university jn 
Spain, he spent the next twelve years 
in teaching aie literature and oratory, 
His aim, the aim of scholarship in his 
time, was to make the Latin of Cicero 


and the poets to live again and to model | 


upon it the Spanish vernacular. The 
day he devoted to his lectures, the evening 
to walks and talks with his students, and 
the night, “by the light of a guttering 
lamp,” to his writing. 

He wrote several books in praise of 
Spain and its courtiers and scholars, 
poems, elementary grammars, and a 
collection of four hundred letters. He 
became a favorite of Queen Isabella, 
chaplain to King Ferdinand, and tutor to 
Prince John and other noble youths. He 
lived to the age of eighty-nine, dying 
about 1533. 

This is a scholarly account of a 
Renaissance scholar, and gives us another 
view of the literary concerns of the 


Revival of Learning in Italy and in | 


Spain. It is especially valuable for its 
account of the new world of learning at 
Salamanca about the time when Columbus 
was setting out for another new world. 
There is a valuable bibliography. 
H. G. Goon 
Ohio State University 


























